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Vor. IL. ALBANY, OCTOBER, 1836. No. 4. 
—== 
(For the Zediac.) THE RED BOX; 
LOVE’S WISH. OR, 
Would that the world were all one night SCENES AT THE GENERAL WAYNE: 
Of moonlight, and sweet dreams, A TALE. 
Of barques with music floating light, By Miss Leslie. 
O’er star-lit shadowy streams. (c ) 


Of flow’rs that breathe their odorous sighs, 
And fruits that brightly glow 

Where waters fall, and mountains rise 
O’er deep green vales below. 


There, in some half flower-hidden cot, 
With thee, belov’d one! nigh, 

I’e bless my calm sequestered lot, 
Nor give the world one sigh. 


Thy voice to bless—thine-eye to cheer 
My music, guide, and star, 

Whose tones in midnight dreams I hear, 
Whose glance I see afar. 


With thee! with thee! oh! but with thee— 
Though ev’ry ill were thine, 
I'll love e’en want and misery, 
So they but keep thee mine. 
M. BALMANNO. 


(For the Zodiac.) 
MOTHER, WHY DO YOU WEEP? 
Ask not, my child, the pangs that swell 
Thy mother’s heart—her grief—her care— 
But humbly kneel, and gently tell 
Thine evening pray’r. 


The child hath bent his little knee, 
His cheek is pale—his voice is low— 
And his blue eyes droop tearfully, 
Like violets the rains o’erflow. 





And his soft accents meekly crave 
His heavenly Father’s love and care, 
That word reminds him of the grave— 
Ah! has he not a father there? 


Falt’ring—more faint—now scarcely heard, 
He hides his face—oh! sad to see 

That silent grief which breathes no word 
In its extremest agony. 


One mutual look—one close embrace— 
Mother! my child! oh! God of power! 
No after time shall e’er efface 
The memory of that bitter hour. 
M. BALMANNO. 





OCTOBER. 


‘* The constellation of the Scorpion is very an- 
cient. . Ovid mentions it in his beautiful fable of 
Pheton: 


*« There is a place above, where Scorpio bent, 
In tail and arms surrounds a vast extent; 

In a wide circuit of the heavens he shines, 
And fills the place of two celestial signs. 


** According to Ovid, this is the famous Scorpion 
which sprung up out of the earth, at the command 
of Juno, and stung Orion, of which wound he died. 
It was in this way, the imperious Goddess chose to 
punish the vanity of the hero and the hunter, for 
boasting that there was not on the earth, any ani- 
mal which he could not conquer. 


** Words that provok’d the godsonce from him fell, 
* No beasts so fierce,’ said he, * but I can quell;’ 
When, lo! the earth a baleful Scorpion sent, 

To kill Latona was the dire intent; 

Orion saved her, though himself was slain. 


** Although both Orion and Scorpio were honor- 
ed by the celestials with a place among the stars, 
yet their situations were so ordered that when one 
rose, the other should set, and vice versa: so that 
they never appear in the same hemisphere at the 
same time.” 


The mean temperature of the month at Albany, 
as deduced from the observations of twenty years, 
is 50°41, The highest observed temperature was 
79°, and the lowest 25°, giving the extreme month- 
ly range 54°. The average amount of rain falling 





dur&ig the month, is 3.665 inches. 








The Colonel unfolded the paper. It containeda 
small miniature of a beautiful young lady, in a rich, 
but old-fashioned, dress of blue satin, with lace cufis 
and stomacher, her hair being drest very high, and 
ornamented with a string of pearls, arranged in fes- 
toons. Colonel Brigham looked at the miniature, 
and exclaimed in a voice of astonishment: “* This 
is the likeness of Oliver’s mother!” 

“* Oliver’s mother!” ejaculated Mr. Culpepper, 
in equal amazement; ‘‘ Oliver; what, the youn 
man that lives with you, that you call your dopted 
son? This is the miniature of my daughter, Eliza 
.beth Osborne.” 

“ Then,” replied the Colonel, “a a 
was Oliver’s mother,” 

“ Where is she?” exclaimed Culpepper 
«¢ Is she alive after all? When I heard of her 
I believed it. Do you know where she is?” 

‘* She is dead,” said Colonel Brigham, passing 
his hand over his eyes. ‘I saw her die; I was at 
her funeral. I can bring you proof enough that this 
is the likeness of Oliver’s mother. Shall I tell my 
wife of this discovery ?”’ 

* You may tell it to your whole family,”’ answer- 
ed Mr, Culpepper, throwing himself back -in his 
chair. ‘* You are all concerned init. Why, in- 
deed, should it be a secret?” 

Colonel Brigham left the room, and shortly after 
returned, conducting his wife, who was much flur- 
ried, and carried an enormously large aE 
worked in queen-stitch with coloured 
She was followed by Fanny, looking very pale, and 
bringing with her some sewing, by way of “ hav- 
ing something in her hands.” They found Mr. 
Culpepper with his face covered, and evidently in 
great agitation. 

‘“* See,” said Mrs, Brigham, sitting down before 
him, and untying the red worsted strings of the 
pocket-book, ‘* here’s the very fellow to that like. 
ness.” She then took out an exact copy of the mi- 
niature. There were also some letters that had 
passed between the father and mother of Oliver, 
previous to their marriage. 









‘*] keep these things in my best pocket-book,” 
eontinued Mrs. Brigham; ‘* husband gave them in- 
_to my keeping, and when Oliver is twenty-one, 
_ (which will not be till next spring,) they are all to go 
to him.” 

*« Mr. Culpepper gazed awhile at the miniature, 
and then turned oyer the letters with a tremblin 
hand. «I see,” said he, ** that there is no flaw in 
the evidence. This is indeed, a copy of my daugh- 
ter’s miniature. These letters I have no desire to 

*read, for of course, they refer to the plot that was 
in train for deceiving me. And they thought they 
had well succeeded. But their punishment soon 
came, in a life of privation and suffering, and in an 
early death to both. May such be the end of all 
stolen marriages! Still, she was my daughter; my 
only child. So much the worse; she should not 
have left me for a stranger.” 

It was painful and revolting to the kind-hearted 
Brighams, to witwess the conflict between the vin- 
dictive spirit of this unamiable old man, and the 
tardy re-kindling of his parental feelings. Ina few 
moments he made an effort to speak with connec- 
tion and composure, and related the following par- 
ticulars. After the unsuccessful attack on Quebec, 
by the gallant and ill-fated Montgomery, a young 


’ American officer, who had been severely wounded 


in the conflict, was brought into the city, and re- 
ceived the most kind and careful attendance from 
\ the family of a gentleman, who had once been in- 
timately acquainted with his fatheis The family 
who thus extended their hospitality to a suffering 
enemy, were the next-door neighbors of Mr. Cul- 
r, whose name was then Osborne. Captain 
was a handsome and accomplished young 
man, and his case excited much interest among the 
Jadies of Quebec, and in none more than in Miss 
Osborne, who, from her intimacy in the house at 
which he was staying, had frequent opportunities 
of seeing him during his long convalescence. A 
mutual attachment was the consequence, and it 
was kept a profound secret from her father, who 
had in view for her a marriage with a Canadian 
gentleman of wealth and consequence. 

When Captain Dalzel was about to return 
home on being exchanged, he prevailed on Miss 
Osborne to consent to a secret marriage. Mr. Cul- 
pepper acknowledged, that on discovering it, he 
literally turned his daughter out of doors, and sent 
back unopened, a letter which she wrote to him 
from Montreal. From that time he never suffered 
‘her name to be mentioned in his presence; and he 
was almost tempted to consign to the flames a mi- 
niature of her, which had been painted for him by 
‘an English artist, then resident in Quebec. Buta 
revulsion of feeling so far prevailed, as to prevent 
him from thus destroying the resemblance of his 
only child; and he put away the miniature with a 
firm resolution, never to look af it again. Five 
years afterwards, he heard, accidentally, of Captain 
Dalzel’s having fallen in battle, and that Elizabeth 
had survived him but a few days. 

«‘ And how did you feel when you heard this?” 
asked Colonel Brigham. 

‘*Feel,”” replied Culpepper, fiercely; ‘«*I felt 
that she deserved her fate, for having deceived her 
father, and taken a rebel for her husband, and an 
enemy’s country for her dwelling place.” 

Fanny shuddered at the bitter and implacable 
tone in which these words were uttered, and the 
‘Brighams were convinced, that with such a pa- 
rent, Miss Osborne’s home could at no time have 


been a happy one. 
‘‘ But,”’ continued old Culpepper, after a pause, 


: having lett pelt 
- She had ‘only Oliver,” replied Colonel Brig- 





**T will confess, that since I have been in your 
country, I haye felt some ‘ compunctious visit- 


ings3? and J had determined not to leave the States 
inquiry as to my daughter 


ham. 

“The boy’s features have no resemblance . to | 
those of his mother,” said Culpepper; ‘still there 
is something in his look, that at once prepossessed 
mein his favor. But tell me all eg know 
about his parents?’ 

The Colonel’s narrative implied, that ss had 
been well acquainted with Dalzel, who 


was of the Virginia line, and who was mortally 


wounded at Yorktown, where he died two days al- | 
ter the surrender; consigning to the care of Colo- 
nel Brigham a miniature of his wife, which he sad 
was procured before his marriage from an artist, 
whom he had induced to copy privately, one that 
he was painting for the young lady’s father. 

The war being now considered as ended by the 
capture of Cornwallis and his army, Colone} Brig- 
ham repaired to Philadelphia, where her husband 
had informed him that Mrs. Dalzel was living in 
retired lodgings. He found that the melancholy 
news of Captain Dalzel’s fate had already reached 
her; and it had caused the rupture of a blood-ves- 
sel, which was hurrying her immediately to the 
grave. She was unable to speak, but she pointed 
to her child, (then about four years old,), who was 
sobbing at her pillow. The Colonel deeply moved, 
assured her, that he would carry the boy home 
with him to his wife, and that while either of them 
lived, he should never want a parent. A gleam of 
joy lighted up the languid eyes of Mrs. Dalzel, and 
they closed to open in this world no more. 

The anguish evinced by Mr. Culpepper at this 
part of the narrative, was such »s to draw tears 
from Mrs. Brigham and Fanny. The Colonel 
dwelt no further on the death of Mrs. Dalzel, but 
concluded his story in as few words as possible, 
saying that he carried the child home with him; 
that his wife received him gladly; and that not one 
of the relations of Captain Dalzel, (and he had none 
that were of near affinity,) ever came forward to 
dispute with him the charge of the boy. Captain 
Dalzel, he knew, had possessed no other fortune 
than his commission. 

When Colonel Brigham had finished his tale, 

‘** Weil,’’ said Mr. Culpepper, making a strong 
effort to recover his composure, ‘* Perhaps I treat- 
ed my daughter too severely, in continuing to che- 
rish so deep a resentment against her. But why 
did she provoke mre to it? However, the past can 
never be recalled. I must endeavor to make her 
son behave better to me. Where is Oliver? let me 
see him immediately.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when Oliver entered 
the porch, accompanied by the four Lambleys, 
whom he hed met strolling about lonely and un- 
comfortable, and he kindly offered to show them 
round the farm, not knowing what better he could 
do for them. They had just completed their tour, 
and though it was a beautiful farm, and in fine or- 
der, the Lambleys had walked over it without ob- 
serving any thing, being all the t.oe engaged in 


inveighing bitterly to Oliver against their uncle. | 


Oliver regarded them as so many Sinbads, ridden 
by the Old Man of the Sea, and advised them to 
throw him off, forthwith. 

** Come in Oliver,” said Colonel Brigham, ‘* you 
are wanted here.” 

Oliver entered the parlor, and the Lambleys re- 











thained | in ‘the porch, and looked ir in at the windows, 
curious to know what was going on. 

** Come in all of you,” said Mr Culpepper. 

They mechanically obeyed his summons, and en- 
| tered the parlor. 

Mr. Culpepper then took Oliver by the hand, 
and said to him, in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, ** Young man, in me you behold your grand- 
father.”’ 

Oliver changed colour, and started back, and 
Mr. Culpepper was deeply chagrined, to see that 
this announcement gave him any thing but plea- 
sure. The story was briefly explained to him, and 
Mr. Culpepper added, ** From this moment, you 
may consider yourself a3 belonging to me. I like 
you; and I will leave my money io you, rather 
than to found a hospital.” 

** You had better leave it to these poor fellows, 
that have been trying for it so long,” said Oliver 
bluntly. 

The nephews all regarded him with amazement. 

** Hear me Oliver,” said Mr. Culpepper; **Tt is 
not merely because you are my grandson, and as 
such my legal heir—unless I chose to dispose of 
my property otherwise—but E took a fancy to you 
the moment I saw you, when! could not know that 
you were of my own blood.’ As to those fellows, 
I have had enough of them, and no doubt they have 
had enough of me. I have towed them about with 
me already too long. It is time I should cut the 
rope, and turn them adrift. No doubt they will do 
better when left to shift for themselves.” 

The Lambleys exhibited visible signs of conster- 
nation. 

** Oliver,”’ continued Mr. Culpepper, ‘* prepare 
to accompany me to Canada. There you shall live 
with me as my acknowledged heir, taking the name 
of Culpepper, and no longer feeling yourself a des- 
titute orphan.” 

‘*T never have felt myself a destitute orphan,” 
said Oliver, looking gratefully at Colonel and Mrs. 
Brigham, both of whom felt as if they could clasp 
him in their arms. 

‘* T promise you every reasonable enjoyment that 
wealth can bestow,” pursued Mr. Culpepper. 

‘**T have all sorts of reasonable enjoyments alrea- 
dy,” answered Oliver. ** A finc farm to take care of; 
a capital gun; four excellent dogs; and such horses 
as aré not to be fownd within fifty miles; fine fish- 
ing in the Susquehannah; plenty of newspapers to 
read, and some books too; frolics to go to, all through 
the neighborhood; and now and then a visit to the 
city, where I take care to see all the shows.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ said Mr. Culpepper; ** what is all 
this compared with an introduction to the best so- 
ciety of Quebec.” 

‘* And what better than all this is done by the 
best society of Quebec,” inquired Oliver, 

Mr. Culpepper did not answer this question; but 
continued: ‘‘ There is another consideration of still 
more consequence: As my grandson and heir, I 
can ensure you an opportunity of marrying a lady 
of family and fortune.”’ 

*¢ ] would rather marry Fanny,”’ said Oliver. 

At this spontaneous and unequivocal announce- 
ment, Colonel and Mrs. Brigham each caught one 


of Oliver’s hands, unable to conceal their joy. A 


flush passed over Fanny’s face, and she half rose 
up, and then sat down again. At last she said with 
sparkling eyes, and a curl of her lip, ‘* How do you 
know that Fanny will have you?” And she pur- 
sued her work with such eagerdess, that she forgot 
to replenish her needle, and went on sewing with- 
out a thread. 
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Culpepper proceeded: * In short, Oliver, you must 
go with me to Canada, ard settle there for life.” 

«¢ First listen to me,” said Oliver, ‘‘ for I am go- 
ing to make a speech, and I intend to abide by it. 
As to your being my grandfather, that is a thing I 
cannot help. You must not expect me to be taken 
with a sudden affection for you, and to feel dutiful 
all at once, when I never saw you in my life before 
yesterday. May be it might come after awhile; 
but that is quite « matter of doubt, as I fear we 
should not suit each other at all. Neither will I 
ever consent to go and live in Canada, and be un 
der the rule ofa king. My father died in trying to 
get free from one. I like my own country, and I 
like the way of living I am used to; and I like the 


good friends that have brought me up. And if! 


Fanny won’t have me, I dare say I can find some- 
body that will.” 

The Brighams looked reproachfully at their 
daughter, who held down her head and gave her 
sewing such a flirt, that it fell from her hand on the 
floor, and the Lambleys picked it up. 

** Another thing,” proceeded Oliver to Mr. Cul- 
pepper, ‘* This is your will, is it not? (putting his 
hand on it as it lay beside the red box.) Now tell 
me if there are any legacies in it?” 

«« Not one,” replied Mr. Culpepper, ‘* the whole 
is left to endow the hospital for idiots. I knew no- 
body that deserved a legacy.” 

**« So much the worse,” said Oliver, ‘* it looks as 
if you had no friends. You had better make an- 
other will ” 


*« L intend to do so,” replied Culpepper. 

‘“* Then,” said Oliver, “ this is of no use; and 
the sooner there is an end of it the better;”’ and he 
threw it into the fire, where it was instantly con- 
sumec. 

The Lambleys were so frightened at this outra- 
geous act, (for so it appeared to them,) that they 
all tried to get out of the room. Mrs. Brigham 
spread her hands with a sort of scream; her hus- 
band could not help laughing; Fanny again dropped 
her work, and nobody picked it up. Mr. Culpep- 
per frowned awfully; but he was the first to speak, 
and said, ‘* Young man, how have you dared to do 
this?” 

“T can dare twice as much,” replied Oliver; 
**T have shot a bear face to face. One hard winter 
there were several found in the woods not ten miles 
off. Suppose, Mr. Culpepper, you were to die 
suddenly, (as you possibly may in a fit or some- 
" thing,) before you get your new will made. This 
would then be considered the right one, and your 
money after all would go to that idiot hospital.”’ 

** You are the most original youth I have ever 
met with,’ said Culpepper; ** I know not how it 
is, but the more you oppose me the better I like 
you.” 

The nephews looked astonished. 

** Still,” observed Oliver, ‘* it would never do 
for us to live together. For myself, I neither like 
opposing nor submitting, never having been used 
to either.”” 

** It is not possible,” said Culpepper, ‘* that you 
mean seriously to refuse my offer of protection and 


fortune.” 
! 


** As to protection,” replied Oliver; ‘I can pro- | doubt they would do better than in Canada. 


3 There was atiees a few aan 7 then Mr. 


as And will you veil wot go with me to oma 


da? >>? 
‘* No! positively I will not. I believe, though, 


I ought to thank you for your offers, which I now 
do. No doubt they were well meant. But here 1 
intend to stay with the excelient people that took 
me when nobod/ else would, and that have brought 
me up as their own child. I know how sorry they 
would be, were I to leave them, and yet they have 
had the forbearance not to say one word to per- 
snade me to stay. So it is my firm determination 
to live and die with them.” 

He then shook hands with each of the old Brig- 
hams, who were deeply affected, and threw their 
arms round him. Fanny, completely overcome, 
entirely off her guard, flew to Oliver, hid her face 
on his shoulder, and burst into tears. He kissed 
her cheek, saying, ‘*‘ Now, Fanny, I hope we un- 
derstand each other;”’ and Colonel Brigham put his 
daughter’s hand into Oliver’s. 

** So then,” said Mr. Culpepper, ** I have found 
a grandson but to lose him. Well, f deserve it.” 

The nephews looked as if they thought so too. 

** What shall I do now?” continued the old man 
dolorously. 

** Take your nephews into favor again,” said 
Oliver. 

** They never were in favor,” replied the uncle. 

** At all events treat them like men.” 

*‘It is their own fault.- Why do not they be- 
have as such?” 

The old gentleman walked about in much per- 
turbation. At last he said to the Lambleys, 
* Young men, as you took a most nefarious me- 
thod of discovering my intentions towards you, and 
as I never had a doubt respecting the real motive 
of all your obsequiousness to me, there is no usein 
attempting any farther disguise on either side. 
When masks are only of gauze, it is not worth 
while to wear them. Try then, if you can be na- 
tural for a little while, til) I see what can be done 
with you. You will find it best in the end. And 
now, I think, we will go away as soon as possible, 


find it to leave Oliver.” 

To be brief. Mr. Culpepper and his nephews 
departed in about an hour, in a vehicle belonging 
to the General Wayne, and which was to carry 
them to the nearest village, from whence they 
could proceed to New-York. 

At parting, Mr. Culpepper heid out his hand and 
said, ** Oliver, for once call me grandfather.” 

Oliver pressed his hand and said, ‘* Grandfather, 
we part friends.” The old gentleman held his 
handkerchief to his eyes, as he turned from the 
door, and his nephews looked no how. 

In about a month, Oliver received a parcel from 
Mr. Culpepper, containing the little red morocco 
box, in which was a letter and some papers. The 
letter was dated from New-York. The old gentle- 
man informed his grandson, that he had been so 
fortunate as to engage the affection and obtain the 
hand of a very beautiful young lady of that city, 
(the youngest of eight sisters, and just entering her 
seventeenth year,) who had convinced him, that she 
married only from the sincerest love. Finding no 
farther occasion for his nephews, he had establish- 





ed them all in business in New-York, where no 
He 


tect myself. And as to fortune, I dare say I can | sent Oliver certificates for bank stock to a consi- 
make one for myself. And as to that other thing, | derable amount, and requested him, whenever he 
the wife, I shall try to get one of my own sort. | wanted more money for the enlargement or im- 


Fanny or somebody else. 
Culpepper, I’ll never take it.” 


And as to the name of | provement of the farm, to apply to him without 
scruple. 


The longer I stay here, the more difficult I shall | 





This letter arrived on the day of Oliver’s mafri- 
age with Fanny, on which day the sign of the Ge- 
neral Wayne was taken down, and the tavern be- 
came once more a farm-house only; Mrs. Brigham 
having been much troubled by the interruptions 
she sustained from customers, during her immense 
preparations for the wedding, and determining that 
on the great occasion itself, she would not be put 
out” by the arrival of any guests, except those that 
were invited. 

Colonel Brigham, having never approved of the 
sign, was not sorry to see it removed; and Mrs. 
Brigham thinking it a pity to have it wasted, made 
it do duty in the four-bedded chamber as a chim- 
ney-board. 

In a few years the Colonel found sufficient em- 
ployment for mest of his time in playing with: Fan- 
ny’s children, and such was his “ green old age,” 
that when upwards of seventy, he was still able to 
take the superintendance of the farm, while Oliver 
was absent at the seat of the state government, 
making energetic speeches in the capacity of an 
assemblyman. 





(For the Zodiac.) 


BIONDINA. 


’T was on a sweet soft sunny day 
Of idleness and ease, 

Biondina roamed far away 
Among the summer trees. 


It was an antique garden ground, 
A wild neglected spot, 
Where stately flowers bloom’d around, 


In many a wreath and knot. intdigs 


Through spacious walks and alleys green, 
The peacock stalked alone, 


And the bright snake entwined between 
The ballustrades of stone. 


Close by, an old and gloomy pile 
O’erlooked the wide expanse, 

Whose corridor and arched aisle, 
Shew’d Morion, plume and lance. 


The place was furnish’d as of yore, 
But dropping to decay, 

And robes that Knights and Ladies wore, _ 
In massive chests still lay. , 


Ascending by a winding stair, 

The maiden now survey’d : : 
A chamber deck’d with couches fair, 

And arras bright array’d. i 


a 


And in the midst, with plumes high crown’d, © 
And canopy, and crest, 

A bed whose hangings swept the ground, 
Close curtain’d as for rest. 


The setting sun with qniv’ring ray, 
Bright through the oriel crept, 

And there, o’erwearied with the day, 
She laid her down and slept. 


Nor wak’d till darkness—when the storm 
In fitful fury came, 

And she could see an aged form 
Crouch’d by a glimmering flame! 


And ever and anon appear’d, 
As rose the flickering light, 
A wan old man, with long white beard— 
She shuddered with affright! 
3 











- Long, long he sat—each bony hand 
. Extended o’er the fire, 
Whose fading embers oft he fann’d, 
Then rose as to retire, 


She heard no sound of steps draw near, 
..., But her young heart grew cold, 
To see the bony hand appear, 
Upon the curtain’s fold. 


Slowly and noisclessly he crept 
Beneath the velvet pall, 
~ She breath’d not, spoke not, stirr’d nor wept, 
~ ‘Terror was all in all! 


Thus moments, that seemed ages, pass’d 
. In horrors worse than death, 
Corse-like, she laid, with eye-balls glass’d, 
And faintly gasp’d for breath. 


"Yet of her presence nought he knew, 

‘ And when the heavy sound 

- Of his deep breathing rose—she flew, 
She ran—nor touch’d the ground. 


But that deep fear—those pangs intense 
Had laid her reason low, 

And months roll’d on ere the ja:r’d sense 
Recovered from its blow. 


*T was then revealed, that oft by night, 
A maniac would come, 

And in that chamber strike a light, 
And fancy it his home. 


Alas! that thus life’s sweetest day, 
Should bring such wo and pain, 
As for a monarch’s sceptred sway 


Would not be known again. 
M. BALMANNO, 





(For the Zodiac.) 
THE AMERICAN LAKES. 


Niagara, U. C. August 16, 1836. 

Ma. Eprror:—Being detained in this village 
unexpectedly; I determined to scribble for the 
amusement of my friends; designing to secure to 
them, as far as description can do it, a share of my 
enjoyment during a few of the past days. I ac- 
cordingly took a comfortable seat on the piazza of 
the hotel; whence the lake Ontario could be seen 
quietly stretched out beneath the eye. The inspi- 
ration was renewed; and my imagination travers- 
ed, on swiftest wing, the distances of time and 
space, to trace the sublime associations of this in- 
land sea. Its waters rise in the depths of a solitude; 
where, perhaps three centuries ago, the voice of a 
civilized being had never been heard, and the foot 
of a European never trodden. I follow them back- 
ward in their course, as they flowed three hundred 
years ago, and then retrace them as they exist in 
this day of civilization and enterprise. In the first 
case, I find myself seated at the foot of a tall, stout, 
venerable hemlock, surrounded by the smaller trees 
of an American forest. The Indian wigwam is 
placed here for easy access to the clear fountain of 
pure water. Many such there are, which the 
God of nature, in bounty to his untutored chil- 
dren, has commissioned never to fail, until a more 
civilized race has begun to tax the other produc- 
tive powers of the earth, and remove the venera- 
ble forest shades of centuries. In a thousand lit- 


tle spots like this around me,I see the origin of 
these mighty lakes and rivers. These little streams 
go coursing, now through entangled forests; now 








THE ZODIAC. 





through the open savannahs; where in many a 
basin, their inviting waters sparkle for the pant- 
ing deer, the buffalo, the beasts and the birds. of 
those interminable wilds. I follow one and anuther 
of them in their meandering course. And however 
varied their rapidity, their channels and their 
banks; whether sleeping in glassy smoothness un- 
der the cool shade of a luxuriant foliage, or dash- 
ing impetuously down the mountain gaps, or plough- 
ing their deep channel through those rugged nor- 
thern hills, they press on their never ceasing cur- 
rent; some east, some west, north or south, 
through the wide ranges of a territory more than 
fifty degrees from the equator, and more than twelve 
hundred miles from the Falls. They form the St. 
Louis, Fox, and other rivers; and the lakes, Winne- 
bago, Superior, St. Clair, Michigan, Erie and Onta- 
rio; now stretching abroad their waters upon a lake 
coast of three thoussnd miles; now making the rivers 
Detroit, Niagara and St. Lawrence, in some places 
five hundred feet in depth. Undoubtedly they are 
also fed by a thousand springs beneath the lakes- 
But we follow these little rills into their rivers, 
which flow together into the father of lakes, right- 
ly called Superior, and into lake Michigan. What 
vast solitudes of forests, swamp and prairie, must 
have lain all around these great sheets! How ma- 
ny of nature’s wildest scenes; how many of the 
loveliest retreats were there beheld only by the un- 
thinking hunter, or the equally unobservant beast 
of the forest. As these great seas now contract 
themselves into a river, and now stretch again in- 
to the Huron, we behold still an unbroken waste 
and solitude, relieved only by the yell of savage 
warfare, or the rude music of their mirthful hours. 
We have traversed Superior, Michigan and Green 
Bay; descended the Huron and its outlet, and still 
we find the wonder of an inland fresh water sea 
repeated. Then, after traversing more than three 
hundred miles on Erie, again it contracts and 
moves with accelerated rapidity towards the ocean. 
But in all this movement, we have been only pre- 
paring for the climax of physical sublimity. We 
are just entering the threshold of nature’s muse- 
um. Here, midway in the Niagara’s course, she 
has gathered her choicest specimens of grandeur. 
The school of poetry is God’s universe of mind 
and matter. But generally it requires the native 
susceptibility of peculiar and superior minds to 
read and feel her lessons. Here, she teaches all; 
and touches in every heart, some chords which 
have never vibrated before. An unknown emo- 
tion thrills the soul, as it is carried from one 
point of observation to another, around the place 
where the Niagara falls from the first to the second 
level, by a descent, now of fifty or a hundred feet 
on an inclined plain; and again of one hundred 
and sixty feet perpendicular. The eye, the ear is 
filled; the soul is overwhelmed. This is the case 
even now. If so, what must it have been in the 
ages that are past? For, every sound of the ham- 
mer, every encroachment of civilization, every fa- 
cility for reaching the posts of observation, is di- 
minishing the poetry of the scene. 

To have gone there alone, four thousand miles 
away from a heart that could sympathise with you, 
or a hand that could help you; to have that scene 
burst upon you without anticipation; there was po- 
etry, sublimity, terror, tragedy without incident in- 
deed, but deep-toned and effective beyond all that 
human geniuscan reach, Oh itis delightful to ima- 
gnie myself there at that remote day. If I stand 
above the river, I see and hear it wildly, boisterously 
dashing and rushing along a slope of four hundred 


i feet. 





And this is but like the prancing of the 
war-horse before he plunges into the battle. This 
is but a preparation for its awful leap into the un- 
fathomed gulf. Here the scene is horrific. f 
stand entranced, enfeebled, pained with tragic ex- 
citement. I am buried in the depths of God’s cre- 
ated wonders. There is no ear into which my son) 
can pour its struggling emotion. This loneliness, 
this fearful solitude itself is almost too oppressive 
for endurance. The fire of feeling well nigh con- 
sumes the soul in which it is enkindled. I turn 
away, and retire where neither the eye nor the 
ear gets intimation of the scene. I sink into a 
calm, pacific, perhaps indolent frame of feeling. 
But my ramblings again bring me directly in view 
of the foaming rapids and the majestic leap of wa- 
ters. How impressively the sentiment of immu- 
tability is felt. My bodily and mental condition 
have changed again and again. My feelings now 
are changed. But here is no change. There are 
times when we can sympathise with this scene; 
either in its enterprising rapidity, or its bold, un- 
yielding contest to maintain its purpose, and hold 
its straight onward course, despite of every obsta- 
cle. Atsuch times the excitement is delightful. 
But again, we come with chastened spirit and in 
milder mood. Then the stir and strife of waters 
is painful, and yet bewitching. We want it calm 
and gentle. We have changed; and we could al- 
most pray fora respite. But how vain! A thou- 
sand suns have risen and set; thousands of sum. 
mers and winters have alternated their visits here; 
generation after generation; perhaps two entire 
races of men have lived, and flourished, and died 
upon its shores. But since the second father of 
mankind unlocked the door of his prison and his 
sanctuary, never, for an instant, has this noble 
river changed its mood. On this consecrated spot 
it has ever delighted to utter, as in the voice of 
seven thunders, its hallelujah; to lift its trium- 
phant column, and arch its brilliant bow. Here it 
has ever gathered up its mighty strength, and mov- 
ed in its majestic strife and race of waters down 
to the second level. With trembling foot-steps, I 
creep from stone to stone, down the rugged side 
of its steep bank. Arrived at the margin of the 
boiling, foaming stream, I feel the love of exis- 
tence undiminished, but its consciousness almost 
annihilated. Above, instead of the hemisphere of 
light, less than one eighth of the heavens are visi- 
ble. The frowning rocks hang high, and almost 
unsustained above. The trembling ground com- 
bines with the subterranean thunder, to give the 
full impression of an incipient earthquake. Look 
upward, and the unwasting flood seems to be 
pouring from the bosom of heaven. In a thousand 
varying forms of beauty, the sparkling diamonds 
and spotless feathers dance and wave upon the 
stern tide which moves impetuously to its destined 
channel. These same waters have before appear- 
ed in various forms of loveliness and grandeur du- 
ting their long, slow procession. But now all is 
new. No matter how sluggishly they have crept; 
how calmly they have rippled in the chequered 
moonlight that slept before the Indian’s home. As 
soon as they reach this enchanted spot, they feel 
the allcontrolling influence. Grandeur or beauty 
is beheld on every drop and every mass of the 
moving waters. *‘ When I consider the magni- 
tude and majesty of thy works, O Lord, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?” There are 
fifty different aspects of this great scene, varied 
each from the other; and yet each svstaining the 





same degree of mental excitement. The rapids 














stretch their long waves down the extended slope, 
or dash them furiously against the rocks, which 
makes them look at a distance, like skipping 
jambs: bat at hand, appear the very emblems of 
contending hosts. From the ground above the 
cataract you are deceived in estimating the eleva- 
tion. And yet in every change of situation there, 
you behold new specimens of beauty, approaching 
sublimity. But, from beneath, and from vehind 
the great mass of waters, the unqualified feeling 
of sublimity engrosses the mind; allowing per- 
haps an occasioual relaxation, to admire the multi- 
form exhibitions of beautiful outline and graceful 
movement. 

Having become thus metamor,hosed from my 
ordinary intellectual condition, and divorced from 
my sympathy with the meaner things of earth, 
whether of natural scenery, or the petty aspirings 
for fame, power and wealth; | move awe-stricken, 
and even painfully oppressed, down the ravine made 
by or for these majestic waters, Traversing near- 
ly a league, a new scene is presented; still varying 


the form, but scarcely diminishing the impression | 


of material grandeur. Seated on a huge fragment 
of rock, which lies where it fell ages ago, on the 
margin of the river; the eye can range over a line 
of water three or four hundred yards in length on 
the left, and half that distance on the right. Above, 
is a rapid, still more wild and grand than any seen 
before. The commotion was to me, unaccounta- 
ble. From my position, there seemed to be nota 
foot of the surface that was not tossed into a foam- 
ing pyramid. The impression of that scene can 
not soon be erased. And thure is nothing in all 
that surrounds you, to diminish the effect. Imme- 
diately before you, the current flows at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. True to the great law of 
motiou, it seeks to press onward in the same di- 
But the everlasting hills have there lifted 
The angry floods have there raged | 
and chafed and rushed in vain. They can never | 
make a channel in that direction. This effectual 
resistance does not destroy the force of the cur- 
rent, while it throws it directly back upon itself, 
presenting the horrid grandeur of civil war. At | 
one moment the back-current seems to conquer by | 
finesse, and roll upward that powerful host which | 
would overwhelm it. And then, as 


rection. 
their barrier. 


the shame of a partial defeat, the mighty torrent | 


pours its energy against the limited line of resistance 
upon its left wing. Then the display is most im- 
posing. There is so much loftiness in the tower- 
ing wave as it mounts above its weaker foe, and 
hurls in the pride of triumph its curling crest into 
the air. But like other conquerors, both become 
the prey of a power which takes advantage of their 
expended energies, and are hurried off in a new 
direction, tame and subdued. And all you see of 
them from that time, is, the calm, flewing Niaga- 
ra, which soon becomes the peaceful instrument | 
of the Indian’s navigation, or yields its rich trea- 
sures to supply his daily wants. [have never seen 
the Alps, nor the burning mountains of Tahiti. 


‘ - 
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the former emotions fresh in the heart, and memo- 
ry faithful to her trust, I retrace my foot-steps. 
** Incredible, incredible,” is incessantly on my 
lips. The wigwam, the buffalo, the mighty forest, 
the dense solitude and opressive silence are gone. 
A race of superior beings has alighted from some 
planet. Man created and moulded under some 
new influence, has entered this trackless waste. 
And while every sober reflection admits there is 
improvement, the heart of the pilgrim sighs. The 
home of poetry, the sacred retreat of the muses is 
desecrated. I reached the Falls just in time to sce 
the whole eastern shore covered with machines 
and houses and a crowd of men. They were sel- 
ling off city lots at enormous prices, for the privi- 
lege of turning this Samson of the wilderness, the 
giant Niagara, into a grinder of flour and paper 
rags. The only shade of relief I found, was re- 
visiting the very rock on which I had set so long 
before, at the lower rapids. There the rude hand 
of civilization had made no changes, and its vul- 
gar sounds had made no intrusions. Every thing 
was just as left it. Three hundred years had seen 
the same incessant conflict. The sky, the rocks, 
the forest, the enchanted waters, hke the music of 
Caryl, were sweet and mournful to the soul; for 
they seemed the very memory of joys and terrors 
that were past. 


Yours truly, E. N. K. 





(For the Zodiac.) 
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passion for gambling as well as for women, brought 
him frequently into disagreeable difficulties, and 





if aroused by | 


compelied him to resort to expedients not always 
honest or honorable. He had for his declared mis- 
| tress the accomplished wife of the Count de Fla** 
who gave him a son baptised by the bishop of Au- 
tun, and named at the particular desire of the mo- 
|ther, Charles Maurice. Madame de F**** and 
| Talleyrand acted so well their part, that the count, 
her husband, who had entirely neglected his wife, 
twenty-three years younger than himself, became 
‘the intimate friend of the bishop. | The first proof 
he demanded of the Count’s friendship was a loan 
of 60,000 livres, to pay off an execution in his 


_house. Financial considerations usually accompa- 
nied and were almost inseparable from his amorous 
intrigues. Never delicate in procuring himself mo- 
| ney, it was nothing to him if his mistress in con- 
sequence, reduced herself to distress; or if, in 
supplying his extravagance, she suffered in her cre- 
dit and character. Selfish in love as well as in 
| friendship, if his passions were satisfiei, he was 
| indifferent whether his pleasures were purchased 
| at the expense of the honor of his mistress, or of 
_ the happiness of his friend. 
| Not satisfied with borrowing money from. his 
| mistress, he had, several years before the revolu- 
| tion, associated himself indirectly with some bro- 





But if the imagination, guided by skilful narrators, | kers, stock-jobbers, and usurers, for the purpose of 
is true to her task, and I have rightly estimated | making speculations in the public funds, and of 


these and other specimens of the Creator’s wonder- | 


working power, there is no scene on this globe, 
where, under such circumstances as I have now 
imagined, the full power of natural scenery to de- 
velope the poetry of the human heart would be so 
perfectly realized. 

Like Rip Van Winkle, I sleep three hundred 
years, and find myself awaking on the same spot 
where I commenced my travels in 1536. With all 


lending money to young profligates, masters of, or 
| heirs to, large fortunes. But he was yet a novice 
among the French financial rogues, who enriched 
themselves by using his name and abusing his con. 
nexions, and in leaving him to bear their losses, 
without sharing their profit, involved him in fresh 
debts. The Duke of Orleans and his party seem- 
ed to be his only resource. 





The deranged state of Talleyrand’s finances, his | 
_ cent deliberation of the clergy, the result of which 




















duty as a prelate, and so disgraceful to him asa 
nebleman, he was forbid the court and the presence 
of his relatives; and the revolution found him des- 
titute of property, with a very dubious reputation, 
and not much esteemed among the good men, who 
were his contemporaries. 

When the King convoked the States General in 
1789, the Duke of Orleans secretly aspiring to the 
crown, at least to be named Regent of the, King- 
dom, was surrounded by Talleyrand, Mirabeau, 
Sieyes, Sillery and others; and Talleyrand owed. 
his nomination as a deputy to the States General 
to the influence of the duke upon the electors of 
the bailiwick of Autun. ; 

Elected by the people or third estate, prince of 
the church, a member to one of the greatest fami- 
lies in France, he belonged at the same time to the 
three estates of the Kingdom by his birth, his epis- 
copal office and his election. From that time she 
united himself to the minority of the nobility, 
and seated himself between Mirabeau and Sieyes.. 

The superiority of his genius, and the uncom- 
mon dexterity with which he handled the most 
momentous subjects, greatly extended his popu- 
larity among all who wished well to the revolution- 
ary cause. The cour’, dreading his influence, and 
suspecting his attachment to the Duke of Orleans, 
now made various attempts to gain as many parti- 
zans as possible, and particularly the young bishop 
of Autun. Negociations were set on foot for that 
purpose, and his refusal surprised and alarmed the 
court: knowing that he was deeply in debt, and 
aware of his love of money, they offered him a 
considerable sum on condition that he would em- 
ploy his influence in diminishing the effect of a,re-. 


was, that the definitive verification of the elec- 
tions should be made in a general assembly, with a, 
reservation, however, in favor of the ‘distinction of 
the orders. To these proposals Talleyrand repli- 
ed: ‘* I shall find in the treasury of p»blic opinion 
infiuitely more than you offer me. Money receiv- 
ed from the court would only be a cause of min 
to me; and as I want to enrich myself, I must 
build my fortune upon a more solid basis.” Tal- 
leyrand had two reasons for refusing the court: the 
first and most weighty was the well known fact 
that the royal treasury could not offer him a suffi- 
cient sum for his wants and profligacy; the second 
must be sought in his well known vindictive cha- 
racter. Having been excluded from the court, and 
well informed that the King, and particularly the 
Queen, had spoken of him in the most contemptu- 
ous terms, he was glad to exercise upon them his 
vengeance, and from that time he passed over to 
the Orleans faction, whose chief flattered him, and 
above all, procured him the means to continue his 
debaucherics, 

Talleyrand took, therefore, on every occasion a 
decided part in the defence of Mirabeau and the 
Duke of Orleans, particularly on the 5th and 6th 
October, when the rumor was spread that Mira- 
beau and the Duke of Orleans had instigated the 
mob. These rumors have by this time lost their 
credit; but although madame de Stael Holstein as- 
sures usin her memoirs “ that the so called Con- 
spiration du Duc d’ Orleans was a fable, there 
have been found among the papers seized by order 
of the Comité de Surete générale and the Comité 
de Salut public upon various emigrants, those 
which compromise particularly Mirabeau, Sillery, 
Duclos, Philippe Egalité, and in some the name 
of Talleyrand is mentioned. Further particulars 


By engaging in acts and deeds so opposite to his and authentic proofs exist of the existence of a 





Louis Philippe) was the nominal head, whilst the 

now deceased Abbé Si¢yes and Mirabeau were the 

secret leaders. These proofs cam be found in a 

work of 5 vols. published in 1796, a! Paris, La 

Conspiration devoilée du Due d* Orleans, which I 
réad at that time in Paris, and which made a great 
sensation. Certain it is that the bishop of Autuv 
can tell us more of it, and that he was the secret 
instigator of Louis Philippe’s ‘ascension to the 
throne of France, a3 I have stated elsewhere.— 
Certain it is, also, that the Duke of Orleans has 

. dwindled into a very contemptible, a very anprin- 
cipled and a very innoxious intriguer, of whom 
even his attaché and friend, this same ex-bishop of 

Autun, Mr. de Talleyrand, said of him ‘* that he 

was a convenient vase dans lequel on a jeté toutes 
4es ordures de la révolution. 

At the convocation of the States General Tal- 
le¥rand showed such hostility to the privileges of 
the clergy, that the canons of his own diocese pro- 
tested to the assembly against the principles of their 
bishdp. It is also true that Talleyrand was too 
mitich addicted to pleasure and dissipation; but he 
had the great‘art to set others at work for him. 

At the convocotion of the States General which 
met'at Versailles’ in May, 1789, the bishops Tal- 
leyrand and Gregoire, the Abbés Sieyes and Mau- 
rey, Mirabeau, Lafayette, Bureau de Puzy, Drpont 
de Nemotys, the two Lameths, Volney, Robes- 
pierre; Barrere, &c., were amongst the most dis- 
tinguished members. 

Talleyrand was one of the first who joined the 
Third Estate, which had formed iwelf on the 18th 
of June of the same year, as the Assembly Con- 
stituante, presided over by Bailly. ‘The former 
voted in July that the clergy should be united with 
these Communes, or Third Estate, which had just 
been formed into a National or Assembly Consti- 
tuante. 

"On the 6th and 7th of July, Talleyrand proposed 
i various speeches to declare void the contents of 
the instructions which the members of the Nation- 

- al Assembly had received from their constitu- 
ents. . 

‘On the 20th of August the National Assembly 
according to his motion, adopted an article 
which declared all citizens, without distinction or 
exception, admissible to public employment.— 
Three days afterwards he opposed any mention be- 
ing made of the worship in the declaration of the 
rights of man, and insisted that it was only in 
the constitutional code where any thing concerning 
the sacred and holy Roman Catholic religion should 
be inserted, On the 17th of the same month, and 
on the 10th of October, he spoke for a considera- 
ble time on the finances of France, and proposed 
the abolition of tithes. He acknowledged the 
necessity of a new loan, and urged the confisca- 
tiott of the estates and lands of the clergy as just 
and expedient. 

On the second of November, Talleyrand ascend- 
ed the tribune, and proposed in the National As- 
sembly to declare the possessions of the clergy na- 
tional property. After ten hours of debate it was 
carried by a large majority, and the National As- 
sembly decreed the confiscation and sale of the 
property of the French clergy, notwithstanding 
their offer to advance, for the arrangement of the 
finances of their country, 400 millions of livres; a 
sum more than sufficient to restore the balance and 
establish the credit of the royal treasury. In vain 
did that body, and especially the priests of his own 
diocese, petition and remonstrate. He saw the 
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conspiracy of which the Duke d’Orleans (father of 





determined to have the credit of introducing it. 

Talleyrand seemed about this period particularly 
attentive to the financial affairs of his country, but 
he declared himself strongly against the plans pre- 
sented by Necker to the National Assembly, in- 
stead of which, he recommended state bills (di/- 
lets @état). ‘This recommendation was not listen- 
ed to. 

Towards the latter part of NovemberjTalleyrand 
was appointed by the National Assembly one of 
of its commissioners, to examine into the real si- 
tuation of the caisse d’escompte or discount bank, 
established by Necker during the American war, 
and exclusively favored by this minister; and in 
January 1790, he became a member of the com- 
mittee of imposts. It was he who digested the | 
famous address to the French nation in February of 
the same year, which the National Assembly then 
ordered to be published, to remind the people both 
of what its patriotic labours had already produced 
for them and the grand achievement it was s ill 
preparing. It was one of these prodactions @ Ja 
Talleyrand, viz. it was in the spirit of a man who 
sails with a fair wind; this changing the man also 
changed his langnage and mind. During this 
same month he was for the first time elected pre- 
sident of the National Assembly. 

Although Mirabeau and Necker were irrecon- 
cileable enemies, Talleyrand had the art to remain 
upon intimate terms with them both. He was 
the confident of the latter and the friend of the 
former. It was according to his ideas and advice 
that the speech of the comptroller general had 
been worded and composed. As this official 
discourse was the first blow aimed at the populari- 
ty of this purse-proud man, many believed, at this 
time, that Talleyrand had previously planned with 
Mirabeau his disgrace and removal from the head 
of the financial department, in the hope to suc- 
ceed to his place. 

The revolution now began to take a turn, which 
neither its adherents or opposers expected. ‘Tal- 
leyrand however, considered it as a proper mean 
to arrange his private affairs, and even as an oppor- 
tunity to recover a kind of consideration. This 
made him declare himself early in favor of the po- 
pular party, and never desert the Orleans fac- 
tion, until the court was under the necessity of 
buying him over. We have seen with what suc- 
cess. 

In April, 1791, Mr. de Talleyrand was called to 
the sick bed of his friend Mirabeau, and received 
nearly the last words of this extraordinary man.— 
‘© The National Assembly,” said the dying orator, 
‘* js occupied in discussing a law concerning wills. 
I have for some time been employed in composing 
a speech on testamentary devises, and I bequeath 
to your friendship the trouble of reading it at the 
tribune.’”’ On the day of the latter’s demise (April 
7th, 1791) Talleyrand read to the Assembly this 
very able discourse on the law of successions, 
which Mirabean hed composed and confided to 
Mr. de Talleyrand for the purpose. 

In the recently published new edition of Mira- 
beau’s life and works, by Merilhou, we found the 
following remarkable passage: “Few only have 
survived of the many whose names are prominent 
in the record of his (Mirabeau’s) funeral honors; 
we may cite Pastoret, Barrére, Lafayette and Tal- 
leyrand. Of thé two latter, the present situation 
(published before Lafayette’s death) is curious.— 


RID 





Lafayette is the maker and prop, and Talleyrand 
the representative and negociator of the Duke of 


Orleans as ‘ King of the French,’ the son of that 
Philippe Egalite, with whom Mirabeau was accu- 
sed of designing to supplant Louis XVI. Talley- 
rand said of Lafayette ** that he was the honorable 
dupe of Louis Philippe.’’ 

On the 27th March, 1791, in the middle of a 
speech on the subject of wines, Mirabeau’s 
strength failed him, and _ he fainted continually.— 
Violent remedies and fresh imprudencies aggraya- 
ted the disorder, and «n the 2d of April, after a 
short and painful illness, he closed his even ful life 
by a death, of which, as Talleyrand remarked, ‘‘he 
had dramatized the appreach.’’ 
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LECTURE V. 
ON THT ORGANS OF SUPPORT OF POLYPIFE- 
ROUS ANIMALS, 


The skeleton of the next class of animals,—the 
class of Zoophytes, or Polypifera—presents much 
greater variety in its construction and form than 
the skeleton of the class we last considered. The 
plant-like form which we saw so marked in the 
skeletons of the soft poriferous animals, which we 
were examining yesterday, is still more nrarked in 
the class of zoophytes. ‘The numerous examples 
of lithophytes and keratophytes that are before you, 
will convince you of the remarkable resemblance 
they present, in their outward forms, to the forms 
familiar to you in the vegetable kingdom. Indeed, 
the first announcement that these gorgonie and 
sertulasie } hold in my hand are carnivorous ani- 
mals, and that they feed upon living prey, would 
be, and was, calculated to excite ‘some astonish- 
ment before they were thoroughly investigated— 
before their digestive organs, the organs by which 
they seize their prey, and the means of conveying 
it to their digestive organs, were minutely ex- 
amined, and they were formerly described as 
plants; bat now the circumstance is beyond doubt 
that they, like the preceding class, belong to the 
animal kingdom. 

We have not yet arrived at that stage of the ani- 
mal kingdom when the skeleton itself becomes an 
organised substance which can grow and be re- 
newed, which can be permeated by absorbents, 
and where fresh matter can be deposited in the 
place of the materials removed by lymphatic ves- 
sels; we have long yet to wait fill we come to be- 
ings of that elevated character. We meet with 
them first in the lowest fishes, or among the ce- 

halopods, We are now speaking of extravascu- 
ar skeletons, consisting of unorganised materials 
generally of an earthy matter, most frequently of 
the carbonate of lime, although the phosphate is 
also foundin them. These materials are exuded 
from the surface of the body, or into the cellular 
texture of the interior; and these, whether on the 
surface or in the interior, form, as in the highest 
animals, the solid framework of the whole body. 

In the class of zoophytes, then, you are not to 
look for that fibrous arrangement of the earthy 
matter which you know to exist in the skeletons of 
man, and of all vertebrated animals where there 
are capillaries of bloodyessels, where there are ab- 
sorbents and nervous filaments penetrating through 
all parts of the fibrous textare—that is an organised 
texture. The fibrous texture of the shells of the 
radiated and molluscous classes is crystalline and 
extravascular. The subjects we are now treating 
of, and which we shall continue to be engaged 
with till we rise to near the vertebrated classes, 
are of a more homogeneous and compact nature; 
and when once these component particles are exu- 
ded, they are seldom removed or abraded. They 
generally remain permanent, on the points of the 
skeleton where they were originally deposited, 
though sometimes they are again diminished by the 
contact of the living parts, where there is much 
friction. 

Now as we examine these skeletons of the po/y- 
piferous animals—those which have polypi,—our 










































curiosity will be excited to know how the 
skeletons could come to be of such enormous sizes 
as we find them, without having absorbents, or a 
capillary vessel of any kind, permeating their tex- 
ture. ‘They are as inorganic as the rock on which 
they are fixed, and yet we see that the animals do 

row for a long period, increase in bulk, and by 
their multitudinous abundance, particularly in the 
southern hemisphere, pave the bottom of the South 
Seas. 








But to proceed more iinutely into the examina- 


tion of the skeletons of these polypiferous animals | 


—these zoophytes. We see at once the very ob- 
vious distinction which was early made by anato- | 
mists, of those which have a horny texture, and | 
those which bave an earthy axis; the one group | 
was called Aeralophytes, and the other lithuphy- | 
tes, Greek naines, expressive of the horny state of | 
the one, and the stony nature of the other. Now, | 
as we ate ascending to man, we shall take that | 
group which leads us lowest down in the skeleton | 
of these zoophytes—the horny division. 

These horny skeletons are composed of a highly | 
condensed gluten er hardened albumen, and are | 
sometimes placed on the exterior of the fleshy | 
substance cf the animels, as they are in the spe- 
cimen I hold in my hand—th: companularia. 
it is the sime with many of the cellari#, with 
all. the sertularia, plumularie, antennulene, and 
others which are the chief zoophytes that in- | 
habit our latitudes of the ocean, {In all parts of 
our coast, you will find the marine plants and ani- 
mals that have tain some time at the bottom of the 
sea to become covered with soft, flexible, beauti- 
fully-ramified animals, like these before you. All 
these are from our own coast. Now the skeleton 
in some of these horny species is so soft and flexi- 
ble, that you would scarcely consider it at first to 
be of a horny texture—it is more like filaments of 
a soft cartilaginous substance. That is particular- 
ly the case with the skeletons of the alcyonium 
and lobularia. Here are alcyonia just like plants, 
but the skeleton is so soft, that you perceive it 
gives no stability to the whele; it is flexible in the 
extreme—soft as the softest piece of leather. 
These specimens are from Margate; indeed there 
are myriads of them everywhere on our. shores— 
cart-loads of them along the island of Sheppy in 
the Thames, so that you have every facility of be- | 
coming acquainted with them, and of ascertaining 
the truth of the many curious details to be laid be- 
fore you regarding their anatomical structure, and 
their whole living economy. 


In the skeleton of the alcyonium you fiad the 
eubdstance soft and flexible, and in the form of fi- 
bres, anastomosing to form the boundaries of the 
cells or canals in which the pore are lodged, 
This herny texture br. us therefore very close | 
to the horny structure which we mentioned in the | 
third group of the poriferous animals, that group | 
whieh comprehends the officinal sponge, where | 
the whole skeleton is composed of horny tubular 
spicule arastemosing with each other, and per- | 
meating which, throughout every fibre, there is | 
formed but one canal. Now this is the nafure of | 
the soft filamentous skeleton of the aleyonium. | 
This, bowever, is but a rare form of the skcleton | 
in the class ef zoophytes; it belongs to that small | 
group which so much resembles plants, that even | 
the distinguished Professor LAmMovurovx describ- 
ed some of them as plants, in his quarto work up- 
on the plants of the sea. The horny flexible axis, | 
however, placed on the surface of the body, is 
that which is most common in the polypiferous 
animals that abound on our own coast. Let us take 
as an example, one which is extremely common— | 
the companudaria dichotoma, so called because its 
cells are formed like a bell, and its branches divide 
into two. You perceive that it has very much the 
appearance of a plant, having a stem and branches, 
and having, before it was broken from the rock or | 
the oyster-shell to which it adhered, spreading fila- | 
ments like a root. There is no particle of vege- 
table matter however in its body. Now the ani- 
inal you look upon is the living fleshy substance | 
contain. 1 within each portion of the horny rami- | 
fied substance which is here dried and spread out. 
You are looking upon a.ramified horny tube in all 
the interior of which was contained soft animated 
flesh which sought nourishment, and seized and | 
digested its prey for its maintenance. When we 
take a portion of this branch, and examine it 
through a microscope, we can perecive that the 
horny substance covers even the ficsbv filaments 


‘ 
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| fixes itself into the rock. Thus, too, it has the 


| resented in the drawings. 
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that form the bond of connexion between the ani- 
mal and the rock,—all the horny transparent su- 
stance which in this magnified diagram covers the 
darker fleshy central portion you see developing in 
different parts of the surface into digestive sacs. 
I mentioned before that the fleshy pit develops 
itself, in zoophytes, into sacs or we. A They are 
called polyp, because they have numerous feet 
around the mouths, by which they seize their prey 
and convey it into their mouths when they have 
brought it sufficiently near by vibrating the r cilia. 

All the horny substance which you see, is furm- 
ed only by the living flesh, for 1f you remove the 
living flesh from the body of these animals, you 
will tind the remaining portion—the skeletons— 
cannot form the flesh, but that the fleshy part will 
form the horny sheath, by exuding it on its. sur- 
face. Here then the fleshy parts of the roots— 
the base of attachment—extend through horny 
tubes; and in proportion as the fleshy parts extend 
from the delicate terminal films which you may 
trace, they shoot out into this arborescent form 
which { now exhibit to you This organ of 
attachment, like a root insinuating itself into all 
the minutest interstices, as in the case of a plant, 





means of securely extending itself greatly up- 
wards from the rock. It extends the fleshy sub- 
stance upwards, from its centre, which in the 
same manner exudes from its surfave a liquid al- 
buminous matter,—at first soft and transparent, 
but which after a short time becomes consolidated, 
and, in proportion to the time it remains, becomes 
more and more dense. This I have chiefly ascer- 
tained by watching the development and growth of 
the embryo. 


But, as I have mentioned, this horny substance, 
when once exuded, no longer grows. You per- 
ceive that in the animal, the lower part of the stem 
of the body is thin, as it was when young, and that 
as it advances to maturity, the upper part of the 
stem gradually becomes thicker. Still there isa 
fleshy part extending through the extremely slen- 
der base of the stem; and through the whole of 
life, the vitality in this granular or cellular fleshy 
part, even of the roots, is retained. 


This horny axis is, in many of these flexible 
horny species, divided by joints. These are par- 
tially represented in the sertularie and plumu- 
larie, by parts like strictures surrounding the | 
branches. In many of the more solid species of | 
these animals, however, particularly of the isis | 
hippuris, the joiuted appearances are still more ‘ 
marked. The horny stem of this campanularia, | 
contains a fleshy body, which increases till maturi- | 
ty, but not afterwards. The extreme points of | 
the horny axis in every direction are soft, and not | 
at all of the same dense character with the parts | 
towards the middle and the base. It is by this 
softness of all the free terminations that the whole | 
internal fleshy substance is enadled to extend it- 
self, and to give rise to those terminal develop- 
ments, or polypi, which are necessary for its nour- 
ishment and its habits. Observe, then, it has risen 
at its commencement, and for some time, from the | 
root, with nothing but a root anda stem. There 
was nota cell at first fora polypus. After a cer- | 
tain time’s growth, during which you will remem- | 
ber there was no polypus, the cell, and at length 
the polypus, are formed, and thus it arrives at ma- | 
turity, when it displays great activity in seizing its 
prey, and rapidly devouring it, as you observe re 
It was conceived that 
those sacs called polypi had some kind of indepen- 
dent existence,—that they were so many animal- 
cules or minute worms distributed over the sur- | 
face, and which, by some extraordinary simultane- | 
ous action, had their solid and horny edifices con- , 
structed on a regular plan. This, though a>surd, | 
was long believed, from the high degree of vitality | 
possessed by the digestive sacs or polypi. 

Now the horny substance develops or expands | 
when yet soft, and forms these campanulate cells. | 
The cells in the horny substance vary in their | 
form in each species of these zoophytes, and, in a | 
zoological point of views this is of great impor- | 
tance, because many of these animals are so much | 
alike, that the naturalist has a difficulty in explain- | 
ing in what they really are different. They may | 
agree in their mode of ramification, the form of | 
their root, and so ferth, and yet be of different | 
species. ‘The microscope must be used to see the | 
1 of the cells which serve to protect the poly- | 
pi. These cells are sometimes sessile, that is to 





_ing the species. These vesicles make 








say, are fixed closely to the side of the brancl 
Sometimes they are ima row om -éach sidé 
of the branches; that is the case with this sertula- 
ria. The two which I at present show you, azree 
extraordinarily in) their outward unless 


we oneness 3 me a vs 
we could scarcely see whether there was an 
ference or not. The cells here are di y all 
along the sides of tlie valnatien nak 
are di only on one side of branches, @ 
that is the case with the plumulariz. 


the cells are placed at the extremities Pine pet 
duncles—little cups, as you see Por re 
ria. This represents one a neues 
te, very much enlar, shows you the re- 
Siler ebich the Fp ge Sema of the pol 
has to the aye Be which is formed to embrac 
and protect it w “ has pate het 
ovject floating in the water impinging against 
expanded arms, Here is the, Sethe. S96 of the po- 
lypus with only one orifice, and the arms 
the mouth of the sac, from which ft has rece 
the name of potypus—many feet—a term that was 
origina'ly employed even for the cephalopods, 
When you magnify very much the arms of the 
lypi, you see y what means those carrents fre 
propuced, which you can observe with 
eye rushing towards the movith of the pelypus. 
These animals are fixed, as this specimen. is to 
back of the shell, growing like a living plant, 
yet it must have living prey for its s . 
must have its spontaneously-moving gémmules to’ 
propagate its race—ita skeleton to protect ite 
hen you apply the microscope to the sides of 
arms, you see the little hair-like filaments, by 
rapid vibration 6f which, the currents, convey 
particles floating in the water, and the animaleules 
which swarm in every drop, to the mouth of the 
polypus. All they do not swallow, but only ac- 
cording to their particular taste,—every drop of 
the vast abyss, teeming with minute living beings, 
which are used as food for the various organizations 
which they are formed to support... . seine 
ins 
are the 


Now these minute filaments along the 
of the arms, which produce the currents, 
cilia. a pi a ~ not gp we the arms 
themselves of the ypi, as generally supposed, 
but by the cilia that are disposed on the sides of 
the arms. The polrpi are sometimes large, as 
see in this tubularia, where they have died 
expande I. . t noel 

There is another of the skeleton which is 
interesting in the soft flexible species of which I 
am speaking; it is the part denominated the vesi- 
cles. These make their appearance in different 
parts of the skeleton in each species... They are 
constant in their position and form in each ies, 
and peculiar to each species so that the form of the 
vesicle which is destined to contain thé reproductive 
gemmules, affords the zoologist a further means of 
distinguishing the species, and therefore you will 
find that our distingpehed countryman Exxis has 
been carefal, on all occasions, to figure and de- 


scribe the vesicles, for the purpose of distinguish- 
their 


pearance at certain periods of the year 

early in the spring. Here is a fine specimen of 
the plumularia fa/cata, in which the vesicles have 
been preserved im connexion with the skeleton, 


and precisely at the time when the gemmules \ere 


developed. : 
I wish to direct your attention to those of 
P- | the skeleton which are deciduous. As these ani- 


mals so much resemble plants, and have parts con- 
taining the gemmules which thus make their ap- 
pearance at stated periods of the year, and which 
afterwards drop off, so as to leave no trace of them- 
selves behind during the winter,—this tended still 
more in a yy ane Sn nee a eg that 
these zoophytes were rait- : 
and Ray ta distinguished borate, Seal tee: 
as plants. The appearance of these vesicles, fill- 
ed with gemmules, had very much of the of 
seeds, which were presumed to be dropped off to 
perpetuate the species 
( To be continued.) 
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From the Anthology. 
ON ONE THAT HAD SUDDENEY SECOME RICH. 
Fortune reis’d you not from favor: 
This alone was her endeavor, 
To exhibit, by example, F 
Her power on all the good to trample. 








LITERATURE. 


DELIVERED BY REQUEST BEFORE THE YOUNG 
* MEN’S ASSOCIATION, IN THE CITY OF AL- 
BANY, BY &. DE WITT BLOODGOOD. 


LECTURE VI. 

In the last lecture which I had the honor to read 
before this association, on the subject of ovr na- 
tional literature, the character and productions of 
the celebrated Dr. Dwight were briefly discussed, 
and we concluded with an extract from his poem 
of Greenfield Hill. Succeeding the publication of 
this poem, on the death of Dr. Styles, he was ap- 
pointed president of Yale College, and administer- 
ed its affairs with great and acknowledged ability. 
At various intervals of time, until his death, in 1817, 
he published the results of his literary and scienti- 
fic labors. He delivered lectures on theology, re- 
vised, at the instance of the General Association of 
Connecticut, the edition of Watts’ Psalms and 
Hymns then in use, to which he added thirty-three 
original pieces; and he also described his travels in 

_ New-England and New-York, which have been 
published in four-volumes, and contain information 
of the most valuable kind. His observations on the 
natural productions of the places he visited, the 
moral condition of their inhabitants, and his critical 
and biographical notices of their eminent men, are 
justly esteemed to be of high authority. His ser- 
mons, forming a system of theology, were collect- 
ed and published after his death, and have passed 
through repeated editions, both in this country and 
‘Europe. “It is a circumstance honorable to his re- 
putation, and that of his native land, that these 
rank among the standard works, to which in every 
christian country the theological student invariably 
repairs. 

In one of his last sermons in the college chapel, 

he made the singular yet frank confession, that he 
had coveted influence and reputation to an unjusti- 
fiable degree; having found with the wise man, 
that all was vanity and vexation of spirit. The 
claims of Dr. Dwight to the grateful remembrance 
of his countrymen, have been ably vindicated in 
‘the North American Review; but we trust the 
time has gone by, when the sneers of any foreign 
critic can depreciate, in the slightest degree, the 
reputation of our native writers. 

Anothér cotemporary of Dr. Dwight, though 
preceding him in his death a number of years, was 
Francis Hopkinson, of Philadelphia. He was born 
in 1738, passed some portion of his early life in 
England, on his return was made a member of 
congress from New-Jersey, and had the honor in 
that capacity, to sign the declaration of indepen- 
dence; he was subsequently appointed toa seat on 
the bench of the circuit court of the United States 
for the district of Pennsylvania, and after a distin- 
guished career in public life, died at the close of 
the last century. The fame of Mr. Hopkinson 
rests with the American public, chiefly upon his 
political writings, which were of great service in 
exposing the tyrannical conduct of Great Britain 
in her treatment of the colonies. 

He was violently opposed to the pedantry of mo- 
dern learning, and caricatured it in his well known 
examination of the properties of a salt box. One 


of his most celebrated productions was the Battle 
of the Kegs, in which he humorously satirised the 
alarm of General Howe, at an attempt made upon 
some British vessels in the Delaware, by an inge- 
nious American. To the possession of legal learn- 
ing, native wit, and poetic talent, he added a taste 
for painting and unusual skill in music. 


LECTURES ON AMERICAN 





As a specimen of his poetry, and a proof that even 
the grave dignitaries of the law sometimes put off 
the robes of office, for relaxation and amusement in 
the society of the muses; we quote a favorite song 
of Judge Hopkinson, addressed to one of the thou- 
sand Rosinas, who have inspired the imaginations of 
modern lovers. It must be remembered that it was 
the Rosina of the village, and not of the tewn, to 
whom he addressed himself. 


Come, fair Rosina, come away, 

Long since stern winter’s storms have ceased. 
See, nature in her best array, 

Invites us to the rural feast. 


The season shall her treasure spread ,— 
Her mellow fruits and harvests brown. 
Her flowers their richest odors shed, 
And every breeze pours fragrance down. 


At noon we'll seek the wild wood’s shade, 
And o’er the pathless verdure rove, 

Or near a mossy fountain laid, 
Attend the music of the grove. 


At eve, the sloping mead invites, 
*Mid lowing herds and flocks to stray. 
Each hour shall furnish new delights, 
And love and joy shall crown the day. 


As a specimen of his satirical powers, we will 
make a brief extract from lines addressed to some 
medical students in Philadelphia, on the occasion 
of a very violent quarrel in which they were en- 
gaged, and by which at the time the public atten- 
tion was much excited. 


Surely some fatal influenza reigns, 

Some epidemic rabies turns your brains! 

Is this a time for brethren to engage, 

In public contests, and in party rage? 

Fell discord triumphs in your doubtful strife, 
And smiling whets her anatomic knife. 

Seek ye for foes? Alas, my friends look round,— 
In every street, see numerous foes abound. 
Methinks I hear them, cry in varied tones, 

Give us our fathers, brothers, sisters’ bones. 
Methinks I see a mo» of sailors rise, 

Revenge, revenge they cry, and blast their eyes! 
Revenge for honest Jack, whose flesh they say, 
You minced to morsels, and then threw away. 
Methinks I see a black infernal train, 

The genuine offspring of th’ accursed Cain! 
Fiercely on you their angry looks are bent, 

They grin and gibber dangerous discontent. 

They seem to say: Is there not meat enough, 

*¢ Ah massa Cannibal! why eat poor Cuff.’ 


Among the many persons connected with the 
army who ‘wrote with ease,” was Col. Hum- 
phrey, the aid of Washington and his familiar friend. 
His own gallant conduct and the esteem of Wash- 
ington, were enough in themselves to have perpe- 
tuated his fame. But in addition to these, and to 
important diplomatic services rendered his country 
abroad, his poetic talent gave him general populari- 
ty. His literary productions made him the favorite 
of the American fireside, and crowned his brows 
with a double wreath. 

He was the son of a clergyman of Connecticut, 
and received his education at Yale College, where 
he became the personal friend of Dwight and 
Trumbull. On the breaking out of the revolution. 
ary war he joined the army, and was attached to 
the staff of Gen. Putnam. In 1780 he was appoint- 
ed a colonel and aid to the commander-in-chief, in 
whose family he remained until the end of the war, 
retaining without interruption, his esteem and con- 
fidence. He was presented a sword by congress 
in honor of his bravery at Yorktown. In 1784 he 
went abroad with Franklin, Jefferson, and Adams, 
who were appointed commissioners to negociate 
treaties of commerce with foreign nations, as their 








celebrated Kosciusko. On his return to his native 
country, he was elected a member of the legisia- 
ture of Massachusetts, and afterwards appointed to 
the command of a regiment, about to be raised for 
the protection of the western frontiers. While en- 
gaged in recruiting it, he resided at Hartford, 
amused himself in literary pursuits, and contributed 
his share to a work called the Anarchiad, which 
was published in the Connecticut Magazine, and 
which owed its popularity to the united talent of 
Humphrey, Barlow and Hopkins. In 1788 he was 
sent as minister to Portagal, where he was popular 
as well as useful, and where with a double portion 
of sentiment he married a wife, and wrote a poem. 

His first effort had been made at an earlier peri- 
od, amid the noise and tumult of the camp, and was 
styled An Address to the Armies of America. This 
composition subsequently, was warmly approved 
in the English critical and monthly reviews, was 
translated in‘o French by the Marquis de Chastel- 
lux, and favorably noticed by the Parisian Journals, 

His next poem, on the Happiness of America, 
written principally during his residence in London 
and Paris, passed through nine editions. That on 
American Industry was written chiefly in Lisbon, 
and that on the death of Gen. Washington, at Mad- 
rid. 

It isa curious circumstance, notwithstanding 
his devotion to the muses, who too often draw their 
votaries from all other pursuits, that his attention 
to his official business was incessant. He has left 
behind him a curious account of the number of his 
dispatches, and communications on public business, 
which he doubtless intended as an apology for not 
having achieved more in the republic of letters. 

Among bis productions we find a tragedy called 
the Widow of Malabar, and numerous fugitive 
pieces of considerable merit. We are also indebt- 
ed to him for an interesting and spirited biography 
of Gen. Putnam. 

On his return from abroad, he received several 
honorary appointments at the hands of the people. 
He distinguished himself in the attempt to intro- 
duce the Spanish Merino sheep into New-England, 
and in consequence was presented with a gold me- 
dal by the Agricultural Society of Massachsetts. 
He died in New-Haven in 1818, of an affection of 
the heart. 

Of Col. Humphrey’s poetic powers; we may 
with great justice as well as impartiality observe, 
that while they never soar to any uncommon height, 
they rarely fall below mediocrity. It is very cer- 
tain that great popularity attended his efforts, and 
that no catalogue of American writers is complete 
without including his name. 

In his address to the American armies, written 
while in camp at Peekskill, we find the following 
lines, which are smooth and pleasing. He is al- 
luding to the departure of the British fleet, and an- 
ticipating an event which happily occurred, and is 
yet commemorated. 


E’en now from half the threaten’d horrors freed, 
See from our shores the lessening sails recede. 
See the red flags that to the wind unfurl’d, 
Wav’d in proud triumph round a vanquished world, 
Inglorious fly; and see their haggard crew, 
Despair, rage, shame and infamy pursue, 


Hail heaven born peace, thy grateful blessings 
ur, 

On this glad land, and round the peopled shore; 

Thine are the joys that gild the happy scene, 

Propitious days and festive nights serene, | 

With thee gay pleasure frolics o’er the plain, 

And smiling plenty leads the prosperous train. 

















_——— 





Then oh, blest land! with genius unconfin’d, 
With polish’d manners, and th’ illumin’d mind, 
Thy future race on dating wing shall soar, 
Each science trace and all the arts explore, 
Till bright religion, beck’ning to the skies, 
Shall bid thy sons to endless glory rise. 


(To be continued.) 





{For the Zodiac.] 
THREE DAYS IN LYONS IN 1835. 

This beautifully situated town is partly built on 
a narrow point of land formed at the conjunction 
of the Rhone and the Soane, and partly on a steep 
hill, 

The meeting of the two streams, the one turbid 
and tumultuous, the other transparent and smovth; 
is truly an interesting sight. They do not mix at 
the moment of collision, but each for some dis- 
tance pursues its way, regardless of the other, un- 
til encountering the resistance offered by the ap- 
proaching banks, they merge into a body of water, 
that loses the characteristics of either river, being 
sluggish and muddy. 

The Rhone is traversed by several fine bridges, 
the most remarkable as well as graceful of which, 
is a suspension bridge, constructed with bundles of 
iron wire, such as is used for supporting stove 
pipes. The metalis defended from the action of 
the atmosphere by means of several coatings of 
white paint. 

The environs of Lyons are hilly, and the pros- 
pect towards the south is bounded by the Alpine 
regions of Savoy. 

The general aspect of the town is cheerful, the 
houses are built with a light colored stone, and 
from the green blinds in general use, they derive 
much of their airness. The streets are in many 
instances wide, and all well paved with round flint 
stones, but as there are no frottoirs or foot pave- 
ments, the walking after a while becomes quite 
painful. 

The inhabitants have an air of occupation and 
business, which forms 4 refreshing contrast to the 
appearance of the haggard and voluptuous Parisi- 
ans. They are a diminutive race and dark com- 
plexioned, with small and twinkling black eyes.— 
The Lyonese have, notwithstanding many good 
qualities, the character of being among the most 
noted of the Gascon family, who are at once cele- 
brated for their irrascibility and love of narrating 
wondrous deeds, never performed, save in imagi- 
nation; and in addition to these faults, they give a 
peculiar intonation to their voice and pronuncia- 
tion which exposes them still more to the ridicule 
of their satirical countrymen in the north of France, 
who regard them in he same light that we do a 
full fledged Hibernian who makes bulls without dis- 
play, and talks mellifluously his native brogue. As 
far as my experience went, I found them a very 
obliging and civil people. I had every reason to be 
pleased with the liberality and politeness extended 
to me by the keepers of public buildings and the 
superintendents of manufactories. 

Lyons contains comparatively few public build- 
ings, the most remarkable is the Hotel de Ville, a 
fine old edifice fronting a public square, in the cen- 
tre of which stands a bronze statue of Louis le 
Grand. It is in this square that criminals are guil- 
lotined and otherwise punished. I had an oppor- 
tunity here of witnessing the exposé—a punish- 
ment corresponding in some measure to the pillo- 
ry. A man condemned to ten years hard labor 
was exposed for an hour to the gaze of the mob. 
He was placed on a temporary platform, and his 
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arms Were pinioned to a post behind his back.— 
The names of the crime, which was forgery, and 
the punishment, were written in large letters on a 
sheet of paper fastened to the post immediately 
over his head. The criminal seemed to feel his 
disgrace acutely, he held his head down during the 
whole time without once attempting to look round, 
and he occasionally shook it mournfully. The con- 
duct of the populace rather denoted compassion 
towards the sufferer than any desire te aggravate 
his distress by insults, for they looked on in silence, 
and there was no throwing of rotten eggs or other 
disgusting missiles. 

In approaching an elegant and spacious edifice, 
before which a crowd of people was assembled, 
we drew near the entrance, a finely oraamented 
bronze gate, and discovered to our surprise, that 
it was a prison. It recalled forcibly to my recol- 
lection the Eastern fable of the tempting appear- 
ance of the Pomegranate, that contained nothing 
but ashes within. Many of the persons who re- 
quested admission from the goaler, were furnished 
with written permissions from the authorities to 
see their friends, but the hour was near at hand 
when the prison was to be closed for the day, the 
official, like all his tribe, was despotic, and many 
of the poor applicants were obliged to withdraw.— 
[ had by this time forced my way to the gate, and 
saw through its interstices the prisoners in the 
court yard; the goaler’s wife, a masculine hard 
featured woman, had relieved her husband and 
seated herself behind the bars, where she found 
full occupation in refusing the demands of the ap- 
plicants. While engaged in observing ‘‘ these 
things,’’ I felt myself gently pushed aside by a 
very pretty girl, who requested the woman in a 
psaintive voice to be permitted to enter, The 
hecate either did not, or pretended not to hear, but 
answered in a gruff voice to the others who press- 
ed up “* Il est trop tard!”” The girl renewed her 
solicitations in a voice of agony, ‘* Laissez moi 
entrer Madame Perrier! il n’est pas encore quatre 
heures—c’est le dernier jour Je ne le verrai plus!” 
~—and she sobbed as if her heart would break.— 
Whether she eventually succeeded in accomplish- 
ing her purpose, we did not 1emain to sée, for I 
have a particular aversion to scenes of the pathetic 
cast in real life, although I rather enjoy the tempo- 
rary grief caused by a well acted picture of ficti- 
tious distress; there is an antidote in the glancing 
of white handkerchiefs, and blowing of number- 
less noses, Which more than suffices to dissipate 
the effects of such causeless woe. 

The Rhone rushes past the steep hill on which 
a part of the city is built, and in its overflowings 
it has, at different times, excavated the base, add- 
ing much to the picturesque beauty of this interest- 
ing town. Along the hank, overgrown with shrubs 
and ferns, a public promenade has been made, 
which being in several places overhung by the ex- 
cavated ground, the impression conveyed to the 
pedestrian is any thing but pleasant; the entire hill 
consists of round pebbies, agglomerated into a sort 
of imperfect rock, large masses of which have 
been detached and may now be seen reposing on 
the beach. Immediately off the promenade we 
discovered a small cave into which runs a spring 
of water, the roof and sides were covered with a 
variety of delicate ferns, upon seeing which, T. 
who is a keen botanist, uttered an exclamation of 
delight, as he pointed to a tuft of capillaire or 
Venus’ hair, that hung gracefully from the highest 


point of the roof; this plant he informed me, grew | 


no where in Great Britain, save in his native coun- 








ty Cornwall. It were needless to detain the rea- 
der with describing the incredible efforts we made 
in the jumping way, in our attempts to get at it, 
for they were expended in vain. But necessity is 
the mother of invention, by virtue of which T. 
conceived a project‘and immediately put it in exe- 
cution—he seized me round the knees while I held 
my body as stiffly as possible, and being of apower- 
ful make he gradually raised me upwards. I grasp+ 
ed the whole bunch, triumpantly cried out ‘let 
go! and landed again on terra firma amid a shower 
of green leaves, with both hands full of the desired 
plant. 

The hill is ascended by means of a long flight of 
steps, upwards of two hundred in number, and 
there is also a winding street for vehicles. The 
Observatoire, situated at the summit, commands a 
magnificent prospect. An album is left here for 
visitors to enter their names and remarks, and se- 
veral of the latter were very amusing. 

Near this is a cemetry, the walls of the chapel 
attached to it were covered, for some extent, with 
offerings to the dead, these consisted of rude daubs 
in glazed frames, from which was hung by a small 
piece of string a waxen head, arm or leg of some 
Saint. The church of St Brinié has a subterranean 
chapel, which is held in great veneration by the 
devout; our guide, an old lady clothed in black, 
and of a peculiarly sanctified aspect, first showed 
us an iron grating, through which we distinguished 
a large heap of bones, which she informed us were 
the remains of the primitive christians who were 
all massacred in one day by the order of Marcus 
Aurelius. They were discovered in a well, over 
which the present church has been erected; it is 
in an adjoining chamber, and is covered with a 
wooden trap-door. She gave us to understand that 
there was always blood at the bottom—and further, 
than on every anniversary of the massacre, sounds 
like the gushing and trickling of blood, together — 
with groans and moanings, are heard to issue from 
its depths. In the garden, a sepulchre of our Sa- 
viour has been constructed, containing a sculptured 
representation, painted of a flesh color; the feet 
and hands have been nearly scraped away by 
relic hunters, who consider the dust a panacea for 
ali diseases, both moral and physical. 

I have been thus minute in detailing these par- 
ticulars, as many people, deriving their notions of _ 
the state of religion in France generally, from what 
they observe in the metropolis, are apt to imagine 
that it is equally lax in the provinces; whereas we 
find that in alarge city such, as Lyons, the grossest 
superstition reigns predominant, and the church of 
Rome flourishes with a vigor not unworthy of the 
darkest ages; and this appears the more incongru- 
ous when we reflect that the inhabitants of Lyons 
have always been among the foremost to resist the 
oppression of their temporal leaders. 

The madhouse of St. Antiquaille appears to be 
a well kept institution, but it lacks the sine guanon 
of a lunatic asylum, namely, grounds and gardens 
in which its inmates may take exercise and recre- 
ation. The male patients were, with few excep- 
tions, calm and composed—several of these were 
exceedingly polite, they asked us to rest ourselves 
and partake of some refreshments, imagining that 
they received us in their own houses. A young 
man, who appeared to be very happy, laughed im- 
moderately at my mustachios, and asked me for 
what reason I ‘* had stuck those mice on my lips” 
The most singular case, was that of a-man who 
imagined himself to be the Prefect of the Rhone; 
he was employed in writing in a minute hand on a 





sheet of paper, the word * Prefect,’’ it was cross+ 
ed and recrossed several times. 

Female madness is more violent in general than 
that of men, the noise and eacitement which our 
presence created, were so great that we speedily 
retired. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum was founded by 
M. Chamberry, imayor of Lyuns, in 1824. A 
young lady, the daughter of the Jate instructor, 
who died a few months before our visit, was for the 
present the mistress, and she shewed us the estab- 
lishnent which is not very extensive nor sufficient 
for the wants of the cify. The boys were enga- 
ged in writing and casting up sums, they acquire 
this information in a very short space of time, some 
were employed in reading, and others in writing on 
a large. black frame, which ran the whole length of 
the platform, lessons in grammars, which had been 
previously committed to memory. 

In the girls department, an interesting child of 
twelve years old was pointed out to us as being 
singularly talented. She had only been eleven 
months in the asylum, and was now able to write 
with the same ease and rapidity as the senior pu- 
pil... They all appeared to be cheerful and much 
attached to their mistress, whose slightest wish 
they obeyed with something like instinct, and 
their eyes beamed with an expression of intelli- 
gence which was almost startling when they ex- 
changed signs. 

Lyons is celebrated for its silks, of which vast 
quantities are manufactured every year. We visit- 
ed several of the manufactories and dying establish- 
ments. But it is rather a perilous undertaking to 
enter the last, in consequence of the splashing from 
the dye tubs, if not careful to avoid these many-co- 
loured showers that are constantly falling, the visi- 
tor,,on looking into a mirror, will be surprised to 
find that his face has been converted, as it were, 
into an India handkerchief. I was much struck 
with the extreme beauty of the raw silk; it is of a 
light yellow hue, and singularly glossy, and not un- 
like some kinds of human hair. In consequence of 
the vast number of mechanics, who are ever dis- 
contented, Lyons is frequently the scene of disor- 
der and riot, to guard against the eflects of which, 
an immense garrison is constantly quartered here. 

The expenses of living here are about half as 
compared to Paris. There are numerous cafés, but 
they are by no means the elegant resorts that are 
to be found in the metropolis, and contrary to the 
custom in Paris, smoking is allowed in them all, 
and nearly every body indulges in this habit. The 
favorite beverage is a kind of small beer, bottled in 
narrow stone jars; it froths up like spruce beer, 
and is of about the same strength. 

The restaurants are equally de“cient in ex- 
ternal decoration; but the dinners are both cheap 
and good. 

It was in one of these that I had an opportunity 
of observing the manners and appearance of a party 
of officers attached to the garrison. They were 
nearly all coarse looking men, with enormous mus- 
tachios, who did not appear to be in the habit of 
paying much attention to their outward appear- 
ance, as their uniforms were both tarnished and ill 
made. 

While conversing they affected a bluntness 
which was not far removed from rudeness; they 
spoke in a loud tone, and swore lustily in the true 
military style; nor did they spare the wine, but 
partook freely of it, contrary to the usual custom of 
their countrymen, who are patterns of moderation 
in this respect. I must confess, that I did not de- 
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rive from the specimens before us, a favorable idea 
of the general manners of the military, although 
every allowance was made upon reflecting, that a 
large proportion of the officers are raised from the 
ranks, and of necessity, carry their manners and 
customs with them into their new situations, while 
the remainder are educated in military schools, 
and from thence at once transferred to the army, 
without an opportunity being allowed them to ac- 
quire-a polished demeanor, where only it may be 
obtained, in the society of ladies. 

The want of polish is, however, more than made 
up by their zeal and military knowledge; they are 
the bravest of the brave, and understand their pro- 
fession thoroughly. I shall now describe the ‘ man- 
ners’ of a civilian af the table; he was a spruce lit- 
tle man, attired in many colours, and plentifully 
adorned with rings and chains; in short, he was a 
French dandy; he skipped across the room with 
a gaily dressed lady hanging on his arm, and they 
seated themselves at a cozy little table @ deuz. 
He proceeded to take the lady’s tumbler and spat 
into it, alter which delicate operation, he wiped it 
dry with a napkin, and he then did the same with 
his own. What would Mrs. Trollope have said had 
she been present? When he had dined, he con- 
verted the same glass into a finger bowl, and finish- 
ed the exhibition by rinsing his mouth in it. T. 
was so thoroughly disgusted, that he called fora 
petit verre of brandy. The reader must not form 
his ideas of French manners from the sample given 
above; he was obviously an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, at least as far as the first part of his pro- 
ceedings is concerned, for the rest of the people in 
the room, contented themselves with simply breath. 
ing into their tumblers until the sides were bedewed 
with moisture before wiping them, and this they 
never failed to do. 

Lyons is well supplied with bathing establish- 
ments; the principal one is situated near the pub- 
lic square, and is under the patronage of the cor- 
poration, who contribute a large sum yearly to- 
wards its support; the price of a bath is on this ac- 
count ludicrously small. The partition of the bath- 
ing rooms do not quite reach to the ceiling, and 
the vapor thus escapes without incommoding the 
bather. There are no apartments appropriated to 
the ladies in particular; but this does not prevent 
them from frequenting the establishment as much 
as the gentlemen. Upon expressing my surprise at 
this circuznstance to the keeper, he appeared to be 
struck with admiration at my excessive prudery. 

On ringing the bell, the attendant made his ap- 
pearance with a large bundle in his arms; he then 
proceeded to envelope me in a well warmed sheet, 
placed a hot napkin on my breast, next fastened a 
towel on either knee and wrapped it spirally to the 
foot and secured it with a slipper; all this was but 


the work of a minute, and in as short a time I | 


was as dry as ‘achip of wood;’ the cost of this 
luxurious bath was one franc, and a sous for the 


garcon. 

Lyons has the usual allowance of museums, Bi- 
blivtheques Royales and other institutions, to most 
of which we paid a passing visit; but as I have got 
to the end of the ‘* third day,”’ it is now too late to 
attempt any description of them. I shall, there- 
fore, conclude with noticing the ancient but incon- 
venient custom which exists on the continent, of 
embracing among friends. All my fellow passengers 
had taken their places in the diligence save one, a 


tall bewhiskered fellow, who was engaged in earn. | 
est conversation with his friend, who possessed a 











fierce pair of mustachios; the preparations for start- 
ing were completed, the impatient conducteur 
shouted out, “* montez Monsicur, montez!" In an 
instant the friends were clasped in each others’ 
arms, and they exchanged a couple of smacks on 
either cheek, such as I have never before or since 
had the felicity of witnessing, or rather hearing. 
‘Phe unwieldy diligence was put in motion by the 
horses amid a shower of execrations and blows of 
of the whip from the heavy booted postiilion, and 
in a short time we had left Lyons far behind. - 
E. 
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THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
From the German of Schiller. 


In the earth, imbedded fast, 
See the mould of burnt clay stand, 
To-day there must a bell be cast, 
Comrades, bear a willing hand, 
From the reeking brow 
Must the hot sweat flow, 
If we wish honor to us given, 
But the blessing comes from heaven, 


For the work o’er which we bend, 
Serious words and thoughts are right, 
Since when these a work attend, 
All goes pleasantly and light. 
Then diligently let us view 
What with our feeble strength we do, 
Contempt and scorn must be his meed, 
Who of his labors takes no heed: 
”Tis this exalts man o’er the crowd, 
For this he was with mind endowed, 
That he should seek within his heart, 
The aim and objects of his art. 


Now the pine-wood hither bring, 
But be sure that it is dry, 
That the flames may quickly spring, 
And fiercely round the metal fly. 
See the copper sweli! 
Mix the tin in well! 
That our bell-metal may be tough, 
And mixed and melted just enough. 


What in this furnace pit we’re bringing 
To shape and form, thro’ help of flame, 
Soon in lofty belfry swinging, 
Loudly shall our skill proclaim. 
Outlasting mortal’s brief career, 
Race following race, its tones shall hear, 
Lamenting now with those that mourn, 
Now with hosapnas upward borne, 
Th’ events with which throughout this life, 
Our ever-chanying lot is rife, 
In varied notes, our noble bell, 
Both far and wide shall loudly tell. 


Now, I see the bubbles springing, 
Well! the metals soon will run, 
Let us o’er them potash flinging, 
Speed the process thus begun. 
Free from impurity 
Must the mixture be, 
That pure and perfect being found, 
Clear and full its tone may sound. 


Hark! its festive peal, with joy 

Salutes the well-beloved boy, 

In existence’s earliest hours, 

O’er which sleep its quiet pours. 

The womb of time conceals from sight, 
His destiny, or dark or bright. 
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A mother’s love with wakeful fears, 

Watches his first and golden years, 

Which, like the arrow, speed their flight. 

Now from the girls he flies away, 

His only pleasure boisterous play— 

Restless desires o’er earth to roam, 

Returns a stranger to his home. 

Now glorious in youth’s splendor bright, 

The maiden stands before bis sight; 

With chaste and bashful cheek, she seems 

The fairy fiction of his dreams. 

His heart a nameless longing fills, 

Pensive he wanders o’er the hills; 

His eyes o’erflow with gushing tears, 

And tasteless rustic sport appears: 

Blushing, he marks her step so light, 

And her salute gives new delight. 

He seeks, as object of his love, 

One, all her beauteous sex above. 

Oh, rapturous hopes—oh, fond desires, 
Which make our first love’s golden days, 

Where highest bliss the heart inspires, 
And to our eyes heaven open lays. 

Oh! could it ever green remain, 

First youthful love, without earth’s stain! 


See the tubes, already brown! 
If this rod o’erglazed appear, 
Which forcibly I now push down, 
Then the time of founding’s near. 
Comrades, now employ 
The test of our alloy; 
If brittleness and weakness join, 
Then we have the surest sign. 


When with the strong, the delicate, 
When with the bold, the mild we mate, 
Then melodious is the song; 
Prove, therefore, ere you pledge the hand, 
If heart with heart united stand, 
Deception ’s brief, repentance long. 
Itself, ’mid bridal curls, revealing, 
See the virgin wreath, snow white, 
While the church bell’s merry pealing, 
To the wedding doth invite. 
Alas! this fire of life, so frail, 
Also terminates its May; 
With the girdle and the veil 
Self-deception’s torn away. 
Our passions soon pall, 
But love must remain, 
The blossoms that fall, 
Bring fruits in their train. 
Now forth must the man go 
To the struggles of life; 
He must plough and must hoe, 
Mix in contest and strife; 
Must be cunning and quick, 
And venture his stake, 
And must guard against trick, 
Good Juck to o’ertake. 
Hence copious streams of wealth distill, 
And costliest goods his warehouse fill. ' 
Within, the matron chaste 
Guards the goods from waste, 
While her prudent sway 
All the house obey; 
Her sons she restrains, 
Her daughters she trains; 
And ever commends 
Th’ industrious hands, 
While her prudent care unceasing, 
Keep their homely wealth increasing 





| very great. 





And now the loom’s rich treasures her scented 
presses fill, 

And from the whirring spindle she draws the yarn 
with skill, 

And carefully lays up within the neatly polish’d 
chest, 

The well washed shining wool and flax her hands 
have nicely dress’d; 

And while the neatness of her work her house- 
wifery attests, 

She never rests. 


And now the fathers’ joyful glance, 
From his house-top far extending, 
Ranges o’er the rich expanse; 
He sees his posts like ta!l trees rising, 
His well-filled barns his wealth comprising, 
The granary ’neath its burdens bending, 
The corn from wavy billows sending 
Afar its voice of joyful praise, 
Firm as the earth’s foundation lays, 
And far above misfortune’s power, 
My house’s glory seems to tower. 
Yet the strongest bonds are vain, 
Fates’ power resistless to restrain, 
And unexpected comes reverse. 


(To be continued.) 





ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 
BY M. POUILLET, 


Professor of Natural Philosophy, in the faculty 
of sciences of the University of Paris, and in 
the Polytechnic School, §e , &e , Sc. 

CHAPTER I.—SECTION 1. 
( Continued.) 

Climates are characterized, in so far as they de- 
pend upon heat, both by the mean temperature of 
the year, and the variations of temperature which 
are experienced daily, monthly, or according to 
the different seasons of the year. Thus we may 
say that the climate is burning in the torrid zone; 
warm in the zone of 77 to 68°; pleasant in the 
zone of 68 to 59°; temperate in the zone of 59 to 
50°; cold in the zone of 50 to 41°; very cold in 
the zone of 41 to 82°, and icy in the zone whose 
mean temperature is below 32°. But the climates 
which belong to the same zone, or to the same 
Isothermal line, must be distinguished from each 
other, and we propose to call constant climates, 
those which exhibit no great difference throughout 
the year, between the extremes of heat and cold; 
variable climates, those in which there is a greater 
difference; and, with Buffon and Humboldt, ez- 
cessive climates, those in which the difference is 
The following table presents an ex- 
ample of this distinction: 
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Funchal, ..........| 68°54! 75°76) 62°96] 12°80 
St. Malo,..<. «+++«| 54.14) 66.92} 41.72] 25.20 
BE cos a seeee| 51.08] 65.30, 36.14) 29.16 


50.36| 64.40) 37.76) 26.64 
'§3.78| 80.78) 25.84) 55.44 
54.86) 84.38) 24.62| 59.76 


London,....+e+. «+ 


New-York,...+«+. 
Pekin, «+--+-+es00s 
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Funchal has a constant climate. We shall have 
occasion to remark that this is alnest always a cha- 
racteristic of islands... 

St. Malo, Paris and London are examples of va- 
riable climates, whilst New-York and Pekin evi- 
dently have excessive climates. 

A inoment’s reflection upon the prodigious influ- 
ence that heat and cold exercise over all organized 
beings, will suffice to convince us that, with equal 
mean temperatures, the productions cannot be the 
samé in excessive climates and in those which are 
constant or yariable, 

It is not only by these marked distinctions that 
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a few additional degrees of cold to kill plants, and 
a few additional degrees of heat to ripen fruits, it 
is evident also that the epoch and duration of the 
great heats and colds are also elements indispensa- 
ble to the knowledge of climates. Thus, observ- 
ers should not only seek to determine the mean 
temperatures of the year, and the mean tempe- 
ratures of the warmest and coldest months; but 
they should strive to ascertain the distribution of 
heat throughout the whole course of the year, and 
for this purpose daily observations are necessary. 
These observations having been properly made, it 

only remains te combine them, in order to obtain 
the mean temperatures of days, months and sea- 
sons. 


We cannot close this section without quoting 
from M. Arago, (Annuaire du Bureau dés Longi- 
tudes, 1825,) the extremes of heat and cold which 
| have been observed at the Observatory of Paris, 
and the highest temperatures of the air which have 
been observed in different climates. 





Mazximum of Heat. 





Years, Months. Temp. — 
1706,........ 8th August,...... 95°64 
EUS ,.cacccos Ma SEM pccvsacsse. GEES 
1754,..00-+0¢ M4th July,..s- coc 95<00 
1755,...+e+06 Idth July,....ceee 94.46 
1793,...e++0. Sth July,.....s... 100.22 
1793,....++.. 16th July,........ 99.14 
1800,.....-.. 18th August,...... 95.90 
1802,.....+--- SthAugust,...s... | 97.52 
1803,........ Sth Augustj....... 98,06 
1808,....+... 5th July,........ 97.16 
1818,........ 24th July,........ 94.10 © 
Maximum of Cold. | 
1709,........ 18th January, .... -9°58 
1716,........ 18th do. eee 1.66 
1729,...--e+0 3th do. eons 4.46 
1742,...++-- 10th do. évee 1.40 
1748,....+--. Oth do. ecos 4.46 
1754,.......- 8th do. pepe 6.62 
1755,..<..... Sth do. apne 3.92 
1767,.....+-. Sth do. Te 4.46 
BUGS, cccscce, On) OK +A 1.22 
a ary Sth do. eee 7.52 
1776,....+++- 29th do. spee , =8.88 
1783,........ 30th December,... -2.38 
1788,.....+.. 83st December,... -8.14 
Bellas éecvas - 25th January,..... -10.30 
179S,...-++.- 26th December,... 0.32 
1820,......-. Mth January,..... 6.26 
1823,........ 14th January,..... 5.90 


climates may be characterized: if it requires only’ 
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Table of the Highest Temperatures of the Air, 
observed in different climates. 
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Names of Places. KF § Observers. 
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Equator, ........ccee. 101°12)Humboldt. 


Surinam, ....+...+.-+-| 90.14 
Oasis of Mourzouk,.... 
Pondicherry, «-++++++- 


Madras,...... abeanese 104.00} Roxburgh. 
Beit-el-Fakih, .......-|100.58| Niebuhr. 
Martinico,....+..... --| 95.00|Chauvalon. 


| Manilla,.,....+-«++++-[110.66|Le Gentil. 
_ Antougil, (Madagascar.)}113,00| Do. 
Gaudaloupe,.......- ss ; 

Vera Cruz,....- «eee.| 96. 08/Orta. 
Isle of France,....++.++| 90.68|Cossigny. 
Philae, (Egypt,) «--... 
Ts. 005.0% 06 92 08 104.36} Do. 
BassOra, oie sccsccic. 
Paramatta, (N.Holland,)}105,98/Gen. Brisbane. 
Cape of Good Hope,...}110,66|La Caille. 
Vienna,.........2++++-| 96,62|Broquin. 
Strasburgh,.......--..] 96.62)]Herrenschneider, 
Parisy.-.+00+s0ee6++6-(T01.12] 

Warsaw ,+..+-ee-eeee+| 92, 84|Deljue. 
Franecker, (Holland,).} 93, 20|Van Swinden. 
Copenhagen, ......-.. 
Nain, (Labrador,)..... 82. 04|Latrobe. 
Stockholm,.........-. 
Petersburgh, ..--. +--+} 87. 08|Euler. 
Eyafjord, (Iceland.)...| 69,62|Van Scheels. 
Hindoén, (Norway,)...| 77.90|Schytte. 
Melville Island, ...«..--| 60,08) Parry. 











NOTE, 

Sir David Brewster, in an article in the Edin. 
burgh Journal of Science, vol. 4, N. S. 300, gives 
the formula: 

T = (86°3 sin D) — 34°, 

as representing very nearly the mean temperaiures 
on this.continent. T. being put for the mean tem- 
perature—D. the distance from the nearest Isother- 
mal pole. He infers from the observations which 
have been made, that the pole of the globe is not 
the coldest point of the arctic hemisphere, but that 
there are; two points of greatest cold, not many 
degrees from the pole, and in meridians nearly at 
right angles to that which passes through the west 
of Europe. These Isothermal poles appear to be 
sittiated in about 80° of north latitude, and in 95° 
of east and 100° of west longitude. Observations 
however, are still wanting to determine their exact 

ition, Imperfect as the analogy is between the 
Isothermal and the magnetic centres, it is yet too 
important to be passed over without notice. Their 
local coincidence is sufficientiy remarkable, and it 
would be to overstep the limits of philosophical 
caution to maintain that they have no other con- 
nection but that of accidental locality. ‘The revo- 
lution of the two magnetic foei round the pole, the 
one in 1740 years and the other in 860, hag been 
recently deduced by Hansteen from numcrous ob- 
servations, and if we had as many measures of the 
mean temperature, as we have of the variations of 
the needle, we might determine whether the Iso- 
thermal poles were fixed or moveable. The,idea 
of such a moiion suggests an explanation of some 
of the most remarkable revolutions on the surface 
of the globe. The cold meridian which now passes 
through Canada and Siberia, may then have passed 
through Italy: and if we transfer the present mean 
temperatures of these cold regions, to the corres- 
ponding parallels in Europe, we shall obtain a cli- 
mate agreeing in a singular manner with that which 
is described in ancient authors. The correspon- 


dence of the Isothermal lines and those represent- 
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ing the parallels of magnetic latitude, when traced 
on a globe or map, is also very striking. —TR. 


SECTION IIL. 
Of the temperature at different depths below the 
surface of the Earth. 
As early as 1671 Cassini had discovered that the 
temperature of the vaults below the observatory of 


In 1730 Lahire observed the same fact, but the 
Count Cassini now (1832) member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences, was the first to perceive the en. 
tire importance of this remarkable phenomenon; 
in 1771 he commenced a series of experiments on 
the subject, and on the 4th of July 1783, in concert 
with Lavoisier, he placed in the yaults of the ob- 
servatory a very sensitive apparatus which should 
give decisive results. This apparatus, preserved 
and repaired by M. Bouvard, has experienced no 
change in more than 32 years, It may be thus de- 
scribed; on the floor of the vaults, 92 feet below 
the pavement of the observatory, is placed a stone 
column, four feet high, supporting a glass vase 18 
inches high, and from 12 to 15 inches in diameter. 
In this vase, which is filled with fine sand, is placed 
the thermometer, Its scale is of glass, and, it is 
supported by a copper frame, which is itself fixed 
to the sides of the vase by means of transverse sup- 
ports and clamps. This thermometer was con- 
structed by Lavoisier, with well purified mercury; 
the bulb is about 24 inches in diameter, and the 
tube very fine: a degree upon the scale occupying 
42 or 48 lines. Thus the 50th of a degree, which 
is nearly the 1-12th of an inch in length, may be 
easily appreciated. As this thermometer is intend- 
ed to mark only as high as 59 or 61° above zero, 
a small reservoir is made in the upper part of the 
tube to receive the surplus of the mercury, if it 
should rise above 61°8, 

The ancient observations of M, Cassini, and 
those assiduously made by M. Bouvard for 32 years, 
show that for more than 50 years the temperature 
of the vaults of the observatory has been perfectly 
uniform, and equal to 589285. For during this 
whole period the thermometer has not varied 
14—100ths of a degree above or below that tempe- 
rature, and it has been subsequently ascertained 
that a current of air accidentally introduced into 
the vault by the labors of the quarry men of Paris, 
had been the probable cause of these oscillations. 

Paris is the only place for which we have so fine 
a series of exact and uninterrupted observations for 
more than half a century: but a phenomenon 
which continues with such regularity cannot be 
accidental, and hence we conclude that in. all 
places there exists, at a certain depth below the 
surface a point, whose temperature remains uni- 
form during the year, whatever may be the ex- 
treme variations which are developed, and succeed 
each other on the surface. 

The complete series of these points of invaria- 
ble temperature, forms around the globe a stratum 
which we call the stratum of invariable tempera- 
ture; at this point all the variations, either acci- 
dental or periodical, that the exterior crust uf the 
earth experiences from the changes of day to night, 
of wind or seasons, ceases. 

We should remark, that at Paris there is a differ- 
ence of more than two degrees between the mean 
temperature, 51°08 and the temperature of this 
stratum, 53°285. Unfortunately, from the want of 
observations at different depths, in other climates, 
we cannot determine the agrecment er difference 





which exists between these elements. Nor can 





Paris experienced no variation during the year.—. 











we determine the precise depth to which we must 
descend in order to reach this stratum, but theory 
indicates that every where the invariable tempera- 
ture is but little removed from the mean tempera- 
ture, and that to find it we must descend to a depth 
of 40, 60 or 80 feet. 

Thus are we induced to suppose that there ex- 
ists below the surface and around the globe 2 stra. 
tum, each point of which always preserves an unj- 
form temperature, which is nearty the same as the 
mean temperature, of that point of the surface to 
which it correspunds vertically; but at the same 
time we must not suppose this stratum to have a 
regular curvature, Plains, mountains, valleys, the 
nature of the soil, la’cses, seas, and a thousand oth- 


er causes, oceasion sinnosities in it that experiment 


alone can exhibit to us. 
(To be continued ) 


STATE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
With an Exantination of some of the principal 
oljections to its study. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. | 
Continued. 


First, then, of the first: It is objected that the 
Germans have a radically bad taste. This is a 
deep rooted objection, which assumes many forms. 
and extends through many ramifications. Amon 
men of less acquain‘ance with the subject of Ger- 
man taste, or of taste in general, the spirit of ac- 
cusation seems to be somewhat as follows: That 
the Germans, with much natural susceptibility, are 
still in a rather coarse and uncultivated state of 
mind; displaying, with the energy and other vir- 
tues of a rude people, many of their vices also; in 
particular, a certain wild and headlong temper, 
which seizes on all things too hastily and impetu- 
ously; weeps, storms, loves, hates, too fiercely and 
vociferously; delighting in coarse excitements, 
such as flaring contrasts, vulgar horrors, and all 
sorts of showy exaggeration. Their literature, in 
particular, is thought to dwell with peculiar com- 
placency among wizards and ruined towers, with 
mailed knights, secret tribunals, monks, sceptres 
and banditti: on the other hand, there is an undue 
love of moonlight, and mossy fountains, and the 
moral sublime: then we have description of things 
which should not be described; a general want of 
tact; nay, often a hollowness, 9nd want of sense. 
In short, the German Muse comports herself, it is 
said, like a passionate, and rather fascinating, but 
tumultuous, uninstructed, and but half. civilized 
Muse. A bel/e sauvage at best, we can only love 
her with a sort of supercilious tolerance, often she 
tears a passion to rags; an! in her tumid vehe- 
mence, struts without meaning, and to the offence 
of all literary decorum. 

Now, in all this there is a certain —e of 
truth. If any man will insist upon taking Heinse’s 
Ardinghello, and Miller’s Siegwart, and_ the 
works of Veit Weber the younger, and above all, 
the everlasting Kotzebue, as his specimens of Ger- 
man literature, he may establish many things.— 
Black forests, and the glories of Lubberland; sen- 
suality and horror, the spectre nun, and the charm- 
ed moonshine, shall not be wanting. Boisterous 
outlaws, also, with hage whiskers, and the most 
cat-o’-mountain aspect; tear-stained sentimental- 
jsts, the grimmest man-haters, ghosts, and the like 
suspicious characters, will be found in abundance. 
We are little read in this bowl-and r depart- 
ment; but we do understand it to have been at one 
time rather diligently cultivated; though at present 
it seems to be mostly relinquished as unproductive. 
Other forms of Unreason have taken its place; 
which in their turn must yield to still other forms; 
for it is the nature of this goddess to descend in 
frequent avatars among men. Perhaps not less 
than five hundred volumes of such stuff could still 
be collected from the book-stalls of Germany. By 
which truly we may learn that there is in that 
country a class of unwise men and unwise women; 
that many readers there Jabor under a degree of 
ignorance and mental vacancy, and read not ac- 
tively but passively, not to learn but to be amused. 
But is this fact so very new to us? Or what should 








we think of a German critic that selected his spe- 
cimens of British literature from the Castle Spec- 
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tre, Mr. Lewis’s Monk, or even the Mysteries of 
Udolpho. and Frankenstein or the Modern Pro- 
metheus? Or would he judge rightly of our dra- 
matic taste, if he took his extracts from Mr. 
Egan’s Jom and Jerry); and told his readers, as he 
might truly do, that no play had ever enjoyed such 
currency on the English stage as this most classic 

rformance? We think not. In like manner, 
till some author of acknowledged merit shall so 
write among the Germans, and be approved of by 
critics of acknowledged merit among them, or at 
Jeast secure for himself some permanency of favor 
among the million, we can prove nothing by such 
instances. That there is so perverse an author, 
or so blind a critic, in the whole compass of Ger- 
man literature, we have no hesitation in deny- 
ing. 

But farther, among men of deeper views, and 
with regard to works of really standard character, 
we find, though not the same, a similar objection re- 

eated. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, it is said, and 
Faust, are full of bad taste also. With respect to 
the taste in which they are written, we shall have 
occasion to say somewhat hereafter: meanwhile, 
we may be permitted to remark that the objection 
would have more force, did it seem to originate 
from a more mature consideration of the subject. 
We have heard few English criticisms of such 
works, in which the first condition of an approach 
to accuracy was complied with; a transposition of 
the critic into the author’s point of vision, a sur- 
vey of the author’s means and objects as they lay 
before himself, and a just trial of these by rules of 
universal application. J aust, for instance, passes 
with many of us for a mere tale of sorcery and art- 
magic: But it would scarcely be more unwise to 
consider Hamlet as depending for its main interest 
on the ghost that walks in it, than to regard Faust 
as a production of this sort. For the present, 
therefore, this objection may be sct aside; or at 
least may be considered not as an assertion, but an 
inquiry, the answer to which may turn ont rather 
that the German taste is different from ours, than 
that itis worse. Nay, with regard even to diffe- 
ence, we should searcely reckon it ‘to be Of great 
moment. Two nations that agree in estimating 
Shakspeare as the highest of all poets, can differ 
in no essential principle, if they understood one 
another, *hat relates to poetry. 

Nevertheless, this opinion of our opponents has 
attained a certain degree of consistency with it- 
self; one thing is thought to throw light on ano- 
ther; nay, a quiet little theory has been propounded 
to explain the whole phenomenon. The cause of 
this bad taste, we are assured, lies in the condition 
of the German authors. These, it seems, are ge- 
nerally very poor; the ceremonial law of the coun- 
try excludes them from all society with the great; 


they cannot acquire the polish of drawing-rooms, | 


but must live in mean houses, and therefore write 
and think in a mean style. 

Apart from the truth of these assumptions, and 
in respect of the theory itself, we confess there is 
something in the face of it that afflicts us. 
then so certain that taste and riches are indisselu- 
bly connected? that truth of feeling must ever be 
preceded by weight of purse, and the eyes be dim 
for universal and eternal Beauty, till they have long 
rested on gilt walls and costly furniture? To the 
great body of mankind this were heavy news; for 
of the thousand, scarcely one is rich, or con- 
nected with the rich; nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine have always been poor, and must al- 
ways be so. 
tioning the whole postulate. We think that, for 
acquiring true poetic taste, riches, or association 


with the rich, are distinctly among the minor re- | 


quisites; that in fact they have little or no concern 
with the matter. 
make probable. 
Taste, if it mean any thing but a paltry connois- 
seurship, must mean a general susceptibility to 
truth and nobleness; a sense to discern, and a 
heart to love and reverence all beauty, order, good- 
ness, wheresoever or in whatsoever forms and 
accompaniments they are to be seen. This surely 
implies, as its chief condition, not any given exter- 
nal rank or situation, but a finely gifted mind, pu- 
rified into harmony with itself, into keenness and 
justness of vision; above all, kindled into love and 
generous admiration. Is culture of this sort found 
exclusively among the higher ranks? We believe 
it proceeds less from without than within, in eve- 
ty rank. The charms of Nature, the majesty of 





Ts it | 


We take the liberty of ques- | 


This we shall now endeavor to | 
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Man, the infinite loveliness of Truth and Virtue, 
are not hidden from the eye of the poor; but from 
the eye of the vain, the corrupted, and self-seek- 
ing, be he poor or rich. In old » the humble 
Minstrel, a mendicant, and lord of nothing but his 
harp and his own free soul, had intimations of those 
ories, while to the proud Baron in his barbaric 
Is they were unknown. Nor is there still any 
aristocratic monopoly of judgment more than of 
genius: And as to that Setence of Negation which 
is tanght peculiarly by men of professed elegance, 
we confess we hold it rather cheap. It isa neces- 
sary, but decidedly a subordinate accomplishment; 
nay, if it be rated as the highest, it becomes a ru- 
inous vice. This is an old truth; yet, ever need- 
ing new application and enforcement. Let us 
know what to love, and we shall know also what 
to reject; what to affirm, and we shall know also 
what to deny: but it is dangerous to begin with de- 
nial,—and fatal to end with it. .To deny.is easy; 
nothing is sooner learnt or more generally practis- 
ed. as matters go, we need no man of polish to 
teach it; but rather, if possible, a hund men of 
wisdom to show us its limits, and teach us its re- 
verse. 


Such is our hypothesis of the case: But how 
stands it with the facts? Are the fineness and 
truth of sense manifested by the artist found, in 
most instances, to be proportionate to his wealth 
and elevation of acquaintance? Are they found to 
have any ig ee relation either with the one 
or the other? We imagine not. Whose taste in 
painting, for instance, is truer and finer than Claude 
Lorraine’s? And was not he a poorcolor-grinder; 
outwardly, the meanest of menials? Where again, 
we might ask, lay Shakspeare’s rent-roll; and 
what generous peer took him by the hand and un 
folded to him the * open secret’ of the Universe; 
teaching him that this was beautiful, and that not 
so? Was he not a peasant by birth, and by fortune 
something lower; and was it not thought much, 
even in the height of his reputation, that South- 
ampton allowed him equal patronage with the za- 
nies, jugglers, and bearwards of the time? Yet 
compare his taste, even as it respects the negative 
side of things; for, in regard to the positive, and 
far higher side, it admits ne comparison with any 
any other mortal’s,—compare it, for instance, with 
the taste of Beaumont and Fletcher, his contem- 
poraries, men of rank and education, and of fine 
genius like himself. Tried even by the nice, fas- 
tidious, and in great part false, and artificial delica- 
cy of modern times, how stands it with the two 
parties; with the gay triumphant men of fashion, 
and the poor vagrant link-boy? Does the latter sin 
against, we shall not say taste, but etiquette, as the 
former do? Fer one line, for one word, which some 
Chestertield might wish blotted from the first, are 
there not in the others whole pages and scenes 
which, with palpitating heart, he would hurry into 
deepest night? This too, observe, respects not 
their genius, but their culture; not their appropri- 
ation of beauties, but their rejection of deformi- 
ties, by supposition, the grand and peculiar result 
of high breeding! Surely, in such instances, 
even that humble supposition is ill borne out. 


The truth of the matter seems to be, that with 
the culture of a genuine poet, thinker, or other 
aspirant to fame, the influence of rank has no ex- 
clusive or even special concern. For men of action, 
for senators, public speakers, political writers, the 
case may be different; but of such we speak not 
at present. Neither do we speak of imitators, and 
| the crowd of mediocre men, to whom fashionable 
| life sometimes gives an external inoffensiveness, 
_ often compensated by a frigid malignity of charac- 
ter. We speak of men who, from amid the per- 
| plexed and conflicting elements of their every- 
day existence, are to form themselves into harmo- 
ny and wisdom, and show forth the same wisdom 
to others that exist along with them. To such a 
man, high life, as it is called, will be a province of 
| human life certainly, but nothing more. He will 
| study to deal with it as he deals with all forms of 
mortal being; to do it justice, and to draw instruc- 
tion from it: but his light will come from a loftier 
region, or he wanders for ever in darkness; dwindles 
into aman of vers de societé, or attains at best to 
be a Walpole or a Caylus. Still less can we think 
that he is to be viewed as a hireling; that his excel- 
lence will be regulated by his pay. ‘ Sufficiently 
provided for from within, he has need of little 
from without;’ food and raiment, and an unviolated 
home, will be given him in the radest land; and 





















with these, while the kind earth is round him, and 
the everlasting heaven is over him, the world has 
little more than it can give. Is he poor? So also 
were Homer and Socrates; so was Samuel John- 
son; so was John Milton. Shall we reproach him 
with his poverty, and infer, that because he i 
poor, he must likewise be worthless? God 

—~ the ao ever come when he too shall 
esteem ri synonyme of ! The spirit 
of Mammon has a wide ies anda and 
must not, be worshipped in the Holy of Holies.— 
Nay, does not the heart of every genuine disciple 
of literature, however mean his sphere, instinctive- 
ly deny this pri » as applicable either to him- 
self or another? it not rather true, as D’Alem- 
bert has said, that for every-man of letters, who 
deserves that name, the motto and the watchword 
will be Freepom, Trorn, and even this same | 
Poverty? and that if he fear the last, the two 
first can never be made sure to him? onus 





( To be continued.) 
(For the Zodiac.) ine 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE. 
(Continued ) 


In my last number, I gave some outlines of the 
secret policy ef Napoleon, in regard to the means 
employed by him to consolidate his power, which 
in the end justly turned against him. 33 

I will relate now, what happened shortly after 
my arrival at Antwerp... It is necessary to state 
what had passed previously. The minister of war, 
Gen. Clarke, Duke de Feltre, received in Nov. 
1809, shortly after the repulsion of the English in- 
vasion in the Polders, to carry by surprize the strong 
city of Antwerp, the secret order of Napoleon, to 
address a circular to the prefects of the new in+ 
corporated departments, in which he invited them 
in the name of the emperor and king, to send him 
an exact list of ihe young men in their departments 
from 18 up to 25 years of age, whose parents were 
rich; and particularly of those families secretly hos- 
tile to the new order of things. It was preseribed 
as indispensable to note exactly the names, ages 
and families of said young men; their size, consti- 
tution, character, connexions, attainments and dis 
positions; the fortune or property possessed, or ex- 
pected; single or married; and if the latter, to state 
in what families; to mark if they were fit to be 
placed in the artillery, cavalry, or infantry, &c. 

This curious circular, of which several copies 


_ have failen into my hands, finished with the follow- 


ing remarkable clause: ‘* As the benevolent inten- 
tions of his majesty, the emperor and king, are to 
gain the affection and the love of his new subjects, 
he invites you, Mr. Prefect, to use your utmost 
exertions to keep this measure secret, and to:com- 
municate it to no living soul, and this upon yout 
personal responsibility, and to send me said list in 
the course of a fortnight, as complete as possible.” 

The same minister had also, the order to send a 
similar circular to each lieut. governor, commander 
of the troops in his department, with the same:‘in- 
junctions of secrecy and speediness. But not'sa- 
tisfied with this double list, Fouché, minister of the 
general police, received a separate secret order, to 
send another circular to each director of the police 
residing in the capital of each department. 

_ As the two ministers were bound to keep the 
greatest secrecy, the one did not know, nor dream 
of what the other was doing, or had done. . The 
same happened with the prefects, the generals and 
the directors of the police, in the different depart- 
ments. 

The three lists came to Paris at the prescribed 
time; the emperor named five counsellors of the 
state, who were formed into a special commission, 
charged to compare and examine these different 














reports. Where the notes appeared to disagree 
greatly, or where some doubts were raised in the 
minds of the commissioners, intelligent and secret 
agents were sent to the different places, to furnish 
them with further particulars, and all settled, they 
sent the names of these young men to the diffe- 
rent. departments, and for each one an imperial and 
royal commission of a lieutenancy in the artillery, 
infantry, or cavalry. With these came the order 
to pay to each thus named individual, the sum of 
one thousand francs, as a gratification for equip- 
ment, armament, &c., and to depart in the course 
of eight days. 
Having been sent by the emperor after the battle 
of Wagram, from Schénnbrun to the army, com- 
manded ad interim by the prince of Ponte Corvo, 
Marshal Bernadotte, I was lodged on my arrival at 
Antwerp, in the large house of Mr. Vander Leyen, 
a wealthy manufacturer, of respectable connexions. 
Thad the happiness to gain his confidence by some 
services rendered to him and his family. One day 
I accompanied him to the little town of Leers, six 
leagues from Antwerp, where his principal manu- 
factory was established. I found him unusually 
taciturn, and even dejected, and when at first I 
asked him the reason of his extraordinary melan- 
choly, he shook his head and would not answer me; 
but at last he related to me how the prefect had the 
day before, invited his future son-in-law to appear 
at the prefecture, and given him, to his great 
amazement, a commission, as second lieutenant in 
a regiment of dragoons, at present in garrison at 
Barcelona, in Spain. I knew this young man, who 
had just established himself as a commission mer- 
chant, and whose wedding had been fixed already. 
The whole family was in the greatest consterna- 
tion, as can be easily imagined. In vain had the 
young merchant represented to the prefect, that he 
~never had thought of embracing the military career, 
of which he knew nothing; that he was on the eve 
of marriage, Sc. &c. All his protestations, offers of 
money, and even supplications were 1n vain; the 
prefect grew at last angry, and asked him if he 
liked not to serve such a great sovereign, who gave 
him such a striking proof of his confidence and af- 
fection, and left him the alternative, to accept, or to 
be arrested and carried by the gendarmerie from 
brigade to his place of depot, at Barcelona. He 
received his commission in despair, and went 
late in the evening to the house of Mr. Van- 
der Leyen. I was invited to dine out that same 
evening, and returned late, so that I had heard 
nothing of the whole transaction, The next day 
I promised to do my best, to speak with the 
prefect and with the prince. Both appeared 
mich concerned, and to take a lively interest 
in the young man’s fate; at last the prince told 
me to offer for his exemption of service, twenty 
young men not in the class of the conscription, and 
that the family might write to the emperor a brief 
statement of these extraordinary circumstances, 
which the prefect should confirm. This was done 
and sent by express to Napoleon, wherever he 
should be found. After several days of anxious 
expectation, the answer was more favorable than 
was expected. He was graciously dismissed from 
any military service, permitted to remain at Ant- 


werp, and the offer o! twenty young men declined. 
D.H. 





(For the Zodiac. ) 
The second volume of TABLE TALK, contains 
the following criticism upon Sir Walter Scott, 
Which is worth quotation for its novelty. 
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ledge, thought I; but surely there never was one 
who had all kinds of necessary. erudition, except 
Sir Walter. Ihad lent his works, verse and prose, 
to an old mathematician and astronomer of my ac- 
quaintance: a man who loved logarithms, was par- 
tial to partial differences feasted on functions, and 
constant to the calculus of variations. I hope you 
will do me the justice to believe that I have not 
the slightest notion what all these things can be: I 
am sure if they mean any thing wicked, I am sor- 
ry for having written them: but really my friend 
talks so much of them that it is impossible to be in 
his company a quarter of an hour without hearing 
something about them. He returned me my 
books however, with some remarks, of which I 
send you the substance. He says that he found 
Sir Walter generally accurate enough, at least for 
ordinary readers; but that in one instance he had 
come toa false conclusion, which, says he, is not 
excusable even in poetry. On looking at the 
point in question, I certainly found by an almanac 
that my friend was right. The case is as follows; 

** In the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the Lady of 
Branksome says to William of Deloraine: 

For this will be St. Michael’s night, 

And though stars be dim, the moon is bright: 

And the cross of bloody red 

Will point to the grave of the mighty dead. 

‘* My friend has always expressed his wonder 
that people should put short lines, ending with the 
same letters, in pairs under each other; and when 
I have told him that was poetry, has always an- 
swered that a mere definition does not give pro- 
perties unless they existed before, and has inquired 
what is the fundamental axiom from which the 
method is deduced. Really, Sir, I have not been 
able to answer him, because I do not know what 
an axiom is. However, to proceed, he says that 
the preceding proposition, as he calls it, together 
with the following, make out his case. The moon 
on the east oriel shone through slender shafts, &c. 
&c. is immaterial to the purpose: ‘ The silver light, 
so pale and faint, showed many a prophet and ma- 
ny a saint, whose image on the glass was dyed: 
full in the midst his cross of red, triumphant Mi- 
chael brandished,’ &c. &c. And again, ¢ Still 
spoke the Monk when the bell tolled one;’ and af- 
terwards, ‘ Lo, warrior! now the cross of red points 
to the grave of the mighty dead.’ All this put to- 
gether, he says, proves that Sir Walter imagined 
that the moon always shines on St. Michael’s 
night: and not only shines, but always throws a 
shadow in one direction at one o’clock. He says 
that the reasoning of the Lady of Branksome con- 
sists in inferring that from the simple fact of its 
being St. Michael’s night,—that is, the twenty- 
ninth of September,—the moon will shine as 
above, which he says is not true, except at the 
end of a certain cycle, and he explains something 
about Saros and Chaldeans, which made me no 


wiser. 





(For the Zodiac. ) 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE ALBANY IN- 
STITUTE.—Vot. Il.—Parr 2. 

( Continued from Page 30.) 

The 8th article in the Transactions, as we have 
already stated, is the Annual Address delivered be- 
fore the Society in April 1836, by Daniel D. Bar- 
nard, Esq. of this city. 

Its subject is the engrossing one of EpucATIoN. 
Let not our readers turn in weariness from the oft 
repeated notice of this theme. If they do so, they 











are not yet awakened to a proper sense of its a. 


nitude and its value. We should rejoice, if by any 
efforts, we could reach the ears of every man of 
property throughout our land, and tell them that 
unless they bestow more thought and effort on it, 
their hoarded wealth is in danger, their now undis- 
puted rank in society is about changing, and what- 
ever of convulsion they have ever read of, may be 
encountered by their children. We have not, as in 
Europe, the strong arm of power, that can by mere 
brute force, keep down millions of ignorant vas- 
sals. Licentiousness will be the first element 
through which we are to pass, if our present form 
of government is to be subverted. And to avoid 
this we must teach to all, their duties to their 
maker, to their fellow-citizens, and to themselves. 

In the commencement of this elaborate and able 
discourse, Mr. Barnard adverts to the policy of 
some European governments in endowing magni- 
ficent institutions for the promotion of literature 
and science at some central point in their domi- 
nions. He shows however that many of these and 
probably the most useful, originated in the liberalj- 
ty of individuals. They laid the foundation, on 
which governments have occasionally erected the 
superstructure. The same remark applies em- 
phatically to this country. We may boast of the 
donations of our legislatures to their constituents 
in giving them their own, (for after all, this is the 
simple fact) yet we can point to but few literary 
establishments where the endowments have been 
commensurate with the wants of the public. 
Even when the aggregate amount of funds appears 
large, its utiiity is dissipated by ill-judged and pro- 
miscuous diffusion. 

These remarks are applied by Mr. Barnard more 
particularly to our higher seminaries, for as to com- 
mon schools, the most important and the most ne- 
glected, it is evident that unless the government as- 
sists, they must fail in their intended object. In 
every district, there is a greater or less proportion 
of persons who are but little able to dispense with 
the labour of their children, except at the most 
tender age, much less to pay for their education. 
And yet they must be educated, or profligacy and 
crime will increase in a four-fold ratio. 

Mr. Barnard has suggested various improve- 
ments in the system of common school instruction 
now in force in this state. He has also ventured 
to propose a very liberal application of the means 
of the state. For the details of these, we must 
refer to the discourse itself. We will only add for 
consideration a single remark. 

The criticism most frequently made by several 
of his auditors, was that the plan embraced too 
large an expenditure of money. And yet within 
a few months thereafter, means were placed, by a 
law of congress, within the power of this state to 
an amount exceeding that contemplated by Mr. 
Barnard. 

We forbear to enter into a consideration of the 
remaining topics of the discourse. The view tak- 
en concerning some of them may be questioned, 
vet nothing can be lost at the present day by a 
frank and candid discussion. 

We have perused the written pages with @ par- 
tial renewal of the pleasure derived from their in- 
teresting delivery. The following sentences, which 
constitute the conclusion, will give some idea of 
its style and manner of execution. 

‘‘ Having completed, I am afraid by a very tedi- 
ous process, this imperfect sketch of an extended 
system of public instruction and learning, and hav- 
ing insisted on the necessity of endowment by the 
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state and under state authority, I have one word to 
say in conclusion to my fellow members of the In- 
stitute, of the relation in which, it seems to me, 
we stand to the subject we have been considering, 
I maintain, in the first place, that no spontaneous 


movement or such a subject, is to be expected | ’ 


from the body of the people. And I go further, 
and maintain, that even the government, no matter 
jin whose hands the power may be, no matter what 
political party may be in the ascendant—even the 
government must not be expected voluntarily to 
turn from the care and pursuit of those measures, 
pressed on it from all quarters, which concern the 
interests of trade, and of agriculture and of manu- 
factures, and of internal improvement, and which 
are chiefly directed to aid in the creation of indi- 
yidual wealth and in the promotion of outward 
public prosperity—to turn from these voluntarily, 
and take up the interests of learning, originate the 
proper system, on a scale commensurate with its 
dignity and importance, and carry it forward to its 
consummation. On this subject, governments too, 
like the people, will act efficiently when acted up- 
on, and not otherwise. Now I submit to the In- 
stitute, that it is peculiarly the business of those 
who, by their voluntary associations, make a public 
profession of their interest in the cause of learning 
and education, to begin the movement in this im- 
portant matter. Let the learned societies of this 
state establish correspondencies with each other, 
with a view to add the force of numbers to the 
force of argument; and, taking an example of 
wisdom, even from the enemies of law and order 
and morals, let us too agitate, and agitate, and agi- 
tate, in the cause of truth and of virtue, until our 
opinion shall form and become public opinion, with 
all the weight and authority of that mighty engine; 
and Jet us give no rest to the men of power among 
us, till we shall see the land redeemed from the 
vices of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition, and 
established under the reign of a wide-spread illu- 
mination; of a pure, exalted, and ennobling phi- 
losophy; and of a religion of undefiled and Chris- 
tian simplicity.” 





TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 
From the French of Victor Hugo. 


In the dusky court, 

Near the altar laid, 

Sleeps the child, in shadow 
Of his mother’s bed: 

Softly he reposes, 

And his lids of roses, 

Closed to earth, uncloses 
On the heaven above. 


Many a dream is with him, 
Fresh from Fairy land, 
Spangled o’er with diamonds, 
Seems the ocean sand: 
Suns are gleaming there, 
Troops of ladies fair, 
Souls of infants bear 
In their charming hand. 


Oh! enchanting vision! 

Lo! a rill up-springs, 

And, from out its bosom 
Comes a voice that sings, 

Lovelier then appear, 

Sire and sister dear, 

While his mother near, 
Plumes her new born wings. 





\!. — Buta brightér vision * 

Yet his eyes behold, 

Roses all and lillies 
Every path unfold: 

Lakes in shadow sleeping, 

Silver fishes leaping, 

And the waters creeping ‘ 
Through the reeds of gold. 


Slumber on, sweet infant, 
’ Slumber peacefully, - 

Thy young soul yet knews not 
What thy lot may be, 

Like dead leaves that sweep 

Down the stormy deep, 

Thou art borne in sleep, 
What is all to thee? 


Thou canst slumber by the way, 

Thou hast learnt to borrow 

Nought from study, nought from care, 
The cold hand of sorrow 

On thy brow unwrinkled yet, 

When young truth and candor sit, 

Ne’er with »ugged nail have writ 
That sad word, ‘* To-morrow.” 


Innocent! thon sleepest— 
See! the heavenly band 
Who foreknow the trials 
That for man are plann’d, 
Seeing him unarmed, 
Unfearing, unalarmed, 
With their tears have warmed 
His unconscious hand. 


Angels hovering o’er him, 
Kiss him where he lies, 
Hark! he sees them weeping, 
** Gabriel,” he cries: 
** Hush,” the angel says, 
On his lips he lays 
One finger, one displays 
His native skies, 


Foreign Quarterly Review. 





The sixth meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which was held at 
Bristol in the latter part of August, appears, from 
the report of its proceedings given in the Athene- 
um, to have been very numerously attended, and 
to have excited more than the usual enthusiasm 
among its members; among the more intcresting 
occurrences, we take from the pages of the Athe- 
neum, the following account of the experiments 
and discoveries of a Mr. Cross: 

** Who stated, that he had devoted a great part 
of his life to the pursuit of electricity; and that he 
came before the association merely in the character 


of an electrician, being by no means a geologist, | 


and but in a moderate degree a mineralogist. But 
being early impressed with the notion, that it 
would be desirable to produce, if possible, a long 
continued, undiminished, electrical action, he had 
set himself to work, and after many trials, he had 
constructed an apparatus, which had for no less 
than an entire year, retained its electric energy, 
and this by the agency of pure water only. He had 
also conceived, that it being by long-continued pro- 
cesses that nature produced most of the effects 
which we observe, it might be possible to form 
substances similar to what she affords, by adopting 
a mode like hers. His attention had been directed 


‘ to a cavern in the Quantock Hills, in which he had 





observed calcareous spar incrusted on limestone, 
and arragonite on clay slate; these minerals had 
evidently been formed by the water which percolat- 
ed the rocks. Some of this water he brought to his, 
house, and presented it to the action of his Voltaic 
apparatus; for nine days he anxiously watched for 
a result, but no visible one offering, he had almost 
given up the experiment, when, on the tenth day, 
to his great delight, he succeeded in procuring 
minerals, the same as in the cavern. He wasithus 
encouraged to prosecute further experiments; and, 
in the course of his investigations, he found that 
light was unfavorable to the perfection of crystals, 
he being enatled, in a much shorter period; and 
with much weaker electric power, to produce 
them in the dark. He formed several crystals of 
metallic minerals, but most successful experi- 
ment was the producti6h of quartz from fluo-silicic 
acid, and his inspection of what has been, perhaps 
never before observed by mortal eye, the process 
of crystalline dev t from the beginning. 
He had traced a quartz crystal, first, as a hexagon 
marked upon the matrix—then lines radiated from 
its centre—then parallel lines were formed paral- 
lel to its sides—it increased in thickness, but, owing 
to some disturbance of the operation, the process 
of forming a single perfect crystal was not complet- 
ed, for a second crystal grew up and intersected it, 
offering an additional confirmation of the resem- 
blance of Mr. Cross’s process to that of nature, 
where this penetration of crystals into each otheris 
everywhere to be observed. 


‘* It would be extending this report too far to re- 
late all that Mr. Cross communicated to the sec- 
tion regarding the details of his experiments; but it 
is impossible to convey an idea of the enthusiasm 
with which his statement was received by the 
crowded assembly present. There appeared to be 
a real electrical effect produce upon them; they 
seemed as if the interior recesses of nature had 
been of a sudden laid open to them, and her pro- 
cesses which had been conceived as past all mortal 
ken, submitted to their inspection. Mr. Cross was 
often interrupted during his address with loud peals 
of applause, which lasted for several minutes after 
he sat down. Mr. Conybeare said, that he found 
himself so excited with the intelligence, that he 
should not submit his observations on the South 
Wales Coal Basin; he considered any communica- 
tion he could bring forward, totally eclipsed in in- 
terest by the overpowering intelligence brought by 
Mr. Cross. Upon that gentleman Professor Sedg- 
wick also passed a highly eloquent eulogium. Pro- 
fessor Phillips stated, that he had now hepes of 
realizing his fondest dreams of geology. He had 
long conceived that nature must have some means 
of conveying solid matter through solid matter, and 
that this was now proved by Mr. Cross, whose dis- 
coveries were of such an importance, that had the 
| British Association been of no other service than 
bringing them to light, they alone were worth all 
the pains it had taken for the advancement of sci- 
ence, and it was its particular business to have ex- 
periments like his set on foot, and prosecuted for 
many years to come.” 








From the Anthotogy. 
TO THE PINTER OF A LADY’S PORTRAIT. 
Much hast thou done with talents rare, 
But more is left behind; 


I see the body of the fair, 
But where’s her fairer mind! 
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~ MORNING. _ EVENING. THERMOMETER. | WINDS, WEATHER. 
tata .| Dew, Rare, |Attach.| Dew ; Gi ie RENARMB: 
Berom. Therm Paint, || Barom.| 126%) Dew |G A.M|3 P. M.\9 P. M.| Mean. || A. M.| Noon. |10 P.M. |! Morning.| Evening,|| “*8° 
66° 62~50| 58° 60 60 56 | 56.83)) S SW | NW ||-Clear.. | Cloudy. [29 gyi) Rain, tre 
57. 60.25] 42, || 49 | 64 | 56 |57.32/| NW | NW! S_ || Cloudy.| do ; “9 Rain. 
58. 63.50/60. | 55 | 66 | 61 [61.83] S | S_|ssw|| do do 
66.50) 70.50) 64. 62 78 70 | 70.00) SSW|SSW/SSW| do Clear. Reflected lightning, W. 
63. 62,50| 46. || 62 | 64 | 53 |56.00| N | NE | _N || do do 0.01 || Very slight rain. 
54.50 56. | 40. 40 62 62 «| 61.88} N | NE | NE || Clear do 
53.50 61. 47. 43 66 58 (56.50) N jSSW)| S do do 
54. 63.50) 59. 48 70 62 (61.50) SE | SW | SW do do 
62. | 61,50) 56. 57 70 54 | 59.17) SW | SW | N_ || Cloudy. | Cloudy. Rain slight, evening. 
54.7 56. 48. 50 57 53 | 53.67)| N Ss S do do 0.4 do. do. A. M. 
57. 62. | 60. 52 | 65 | 62./}61.17)) S | SSW| SE do do do. do. A.M. 
62.25 65. 64. 61 71 68 | 67.67), SE 8 Ss do do 0.10 do. 
66. 72. 70. 67 78 72 |72.50)| S SW | SW do Clear. Aurora. “uY¥ 
72. 71.75) 69. 68 75 69 |69.33||} SW | SW | NW do Cloudy. |} 0.S6 || Thunder shower, P, M. 
&- 69. | 60. 60 75 62 |64.33/|;NNW| N |NNW| do do Aurora. 
: 67.75) 60. 52 | 72 | 64 |64.83|;NNW| 8S S |Clear. | do en 
64. 67. | 66. 62 68 65 |65.00)) S S Ss Cloudy. | do 0.16 || Rain A. M. 
66. 70. | 64, 62 | 77 | 68 |70.383||NE | E W || Clear. | Clear 
70.75 75.75) 70. 70 84 75 | 76.67|| SW S S do do 
72. 71.75) 56. 72 76 62 | 67.00|/| NNW) NW | NW | Cloudy. | Cloudy. || 0.01 || Slight rain, 8 A. M. 
63.75)..... cocccclsecece| OF 74 60 | 63.00)| NE |WNW! 8S do do Faint aurora. 
62.26 5 67. 62. 56 67 64 | 63.50) S SSW | SSW | Clear. do 
66. | 62.30)3 68. 63. 63 68 64 | 65.33)/ S SE S Cloudy. | . do 0.27 || Rain A. M, 
67. 3/29 71.75) 64.60) . 65 74 71 | 67,67|| S S NW do do 1.10 || Heavy thunder shower. 
61.50 59.25) 42.4 5t 59 51 | 52.33|| NW | NW | NW || Clear. do 
66.25 : ° 60.25) 46.1 43 61 54 | 54.50)) NW Ww W || Cloudy.| do 
58. 48. : 54. 47.80) 54 50 48 | 48.33)|}SSW| SW | NW do do 0.24 Rain, violent wind, pm 
48. 39. > cy 50. 38. 40 45 42 42.67 NW N WwW NW do do : Rain early A. M. 
46.75| 38.75/29.91 | 50. 37.4 42 52 45 | 45.83)| SW N SW do do 
49. 34. 60/3 51. 39.90) 39 55 49 | 49.33]/) W NW W do do 
RESULTS. south-east 1; south 11; south-west 44; west 2; Dew Point. 
External Thermometer. north-west 54. Prevailing wind, south. Mean in MOFMING, +-+ererrerererees 54°43 
Mean in evening,.«+cceresssesesess 55°22 


_ Mean of first half of the month,.......« 61°81 


Mean of second half of the month,...... 59.72 Mean of Barometer, corrected for Capillarity, 


_ Mean of the whole month, .......-.... 60.51 and reduced to 32°. 

_ Fair days 83; Cloudy 21$; rain on 14 days. Morning, «.++..+eeeeeeeeeee¢ 30.101 inches. 

_ Rain Gage, 3 inches and 49-100ths. Evening, ..+eseseeeeereesess 30.048 do. 
Highest deg. 84; lowest 39. 12 P.M. .ccsccsccecscsccee 80.098 do. 

_ Greatest monthly range 45. Maximum, ..--...eeeeeseeees 80.425 do. 
Warmest day, 19th; coldest day, 28th. Minimum, ......se+eeseceee. 29.49 do. 


0.935 do. 








Winds.—North 44 days; north-east 13; east };| Monthly range,....+.s++- sees 


Mean force of vapor, 0.472 inches. 
Mean deg. of dryness, 7°37 thermometric scale. 
do. moisture, 794. nat. scale Hygrom. 
Least degree of moisture observed, 542. 
Amount of evaporation, ...... 3.660 inches. 
Weight of Vapor in a cubic foot. 
Mean,. «- seccceseeecseseses S221 grains, 
PERRIN. ons 009900000%040000.0—eNN fer 
Minimum, ..cccccccesccccccse. 20892 dO. 





(For the Zodiac.) are to be liberated by convincing truths: that thus 


“MAXIMS AND SENTENCES. having imbibed the poison through the ear they 
i idote b veut 
The expression of, I cannot do this or that, was waa a the antidote by the same channel 


never admitted into my Dictionary; I prefer saying, 
itseems to me a matter of great difficulty, but I 
will try nevertheless to do it. I thought and think While the English and Dutch (Baron Falck, 
still, that we should, by great application, industry, | Prime Minister) were nego iating a commercial 
patience, and more particularly by stealy perseve- | treaty in 1826, Canning grew tired out. In Janu- 
rance succeed in overcoming a great many diffi- | ary of that year Sir Charles Bagot, Ambassador at 
culties, which at first sight appeared to me scarce- | the Hague, received while attending the King’s 
ly surmountable; I tried, persevered and—suc- | Court, a despatch in eypher, very short, but ac- 
ceeded in many instances. companied by every indication of urgency and im- 
Thave no time, is another of these vulgar expres- | portance. Unfortunately as he had not with him 
sions which we should use but seldom. You may | the key of the cypher, he was kept in a state of 
always find time by going to bed later, or by ri- | great anxiety during the interval occupied in pro- 
sing earlier, and by preparing beforehand all that | curing it: at last the despatch was decyphered, and 
you propose to yourself to achieve during the day. | the following is a literal copy of this important 
Postpone not until to-morrow what you can do to- | communication, made by the command of his 
day. D. H. Britanic Majesty to his Minister at the Hague. 








I am well aware, that words will appear to ma- 
ny as inefficacious remedies when administered to 
minds agitated with manifold passions, as when 
they are muttered by way of charm over bodily 
ailments. But neither does it escape me, on the 
other Hand, that as the diseases of the mind are 
invisible; invisible must the remedies likewise be. 


**In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch, 
Is giving too little and asking too much; 
With equal advantage, the French are content, 
_ So, we'll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per-cent, 
Twenty per-cenf, 
Twenty per-cent, 
Now frapperous Falck with Twenty per-cent. 








Those who have been entrapped by false opinions | GEORGE CANNING.” | 
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